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fully attended  to  as  If  you  were  present  to  make 
the  deposit  In  person.  Write  tor  any  Informa- 
tion desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President. 
GEOEGE  M.  CANNON,  Oashler. 
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44  E.  South  Temple  St, 
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The  old  world  is  having  troubles  of  its  own. 
Yon  cannot  afford  to  have  trouble  and  take  un- 
necessary chances,  therefore,  you  should  have 
your  property  covered  by  insurance.  It  is 
dangerous  as  well  as  foolish  not  to  protect  your 
home  against  fire.    Let  us  quote  you  rates. 
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WAS  DEAD  AND  CAME  TO  LIFE  AGAIN. 


(copy  of  deposition. 


WILL  say  I  was  born  eleven 
Swedish  miles  east  of  Gotten- 
berg,  Sweden,  and  when  I  was 
about  22  j'ears  old  I  had  con- 
sumption very  bad.  I  had 
joined  the  Church  in  the  early 
part  of  1857,  and  was  ordained  an  Elder 
the  same  spring.  Through  the  summer 
and  fall  I  was  very  sick  with  the  disease. 
I  think  about  October,  for  five  weeks,  I 
could  partake  of  no  food,  only  drink.  I 
lost  my  speech  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day,  in  the  afternoon,  my  attend- 
ants said  the  pulse  in  my  wrists  had  stopped, 
but  they  could  feel  a  slight  pulsation  in 
the  head.  My  father  and  mother  had  con- 
cluded in  their  minds  that  I  should  die; 
that  I  was  too  far  gone  to  be  restored. 
Father  told  mother  he  would  remain  with 
me  during  the  night.  Mother  therefore 
retired  to  her  room,  being  fatigued  and 
worn  out. 

To  while  away  the  lonely  hours,  father 
sat  reading  to  himself  (Orson  Pratt's 
Works).  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  that  a  visitor  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  in  the  room,  and  standing  by 
the  couch  on  which  I  lay,  placed  his  hand 
on  my  head  and  asked  if  I  was  ready  to 
go?  I  answered,  "Yes;"  and  just  at  that  in- 
stant I  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  floor,  my 
body  lying  on  the  bed.  I  looked  around  to 
see    if    my   father   could    see    us,   but   he 


seemed  to  have  been  too  interested  in  read- 
ing to  have  noticed  us.  We  started  off  on 
our  journey  through  space,  seemingly  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  (for  I  can  make 
no  other  comparison).  I  asked  my  guide 
who  he  was.  He  answered  he  was  one  of 
the  guardian  angels  sent  to  bring  the  dead. 
We  soon  reached  a  place  where  was  con- 
gregated a  great  number  of  people — some- 
thing similar  to  a  market  day  in  the  old 
country.  They  seemed  to  have  gathered 
for  some  purpose.  I  asked  my  guide  what 
place  this  was,  and  he  answered,  "That  is 
the  place  where  all  your  forefathers  have 
gathered  together,  and  are  waiting  for  two 
missionaries."  There  seemed  to  be  a  stand 
erected  close  by  for  the  missionaries  to 
preach  in.  They  came  as  it  were  directly; 
part  of  the  congregation  were  noisy  and 
inclined  to  be  troublesome.  I  asked  my 
guide  who  these  missionaries  were,  and  he 
merely  answered, "The  old  manis  the  Apos- 
tle Matthias."  I  understood  by  this  i(  was  the 
Apostle  Matthias  who  had  filled  the  place 
of  Judas  Iscariot  who  betrayed  the  Savior, 
and  the  young  man,  he  further  said,  "was 
an  apostle  from  America  who  had  latelj' 
been  killed  there,"  but  he  did  not  tell 
his  name,  and  which  I  subsequently  learned 
to  be  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  company  of  one  of  Parley's  wives, 
and  was  relating  the  incident  to  her,  when 
she  asked  me  to  describe  the  kind  of  per- 
sonage the  young  missionary  was.     I  gave 
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as    near  a  description  of  him    as  I  could 
recollect,  for  be  assured  I  had  never  even 
heard  his  name,  but  his  height,  his  being 
broad  across  the  shoulders,  the  color  of  his 
hair,  his  eyes  and    gestures,  that  she    in- 
stantly said  it  was  Parley.     But  to  return: 
The  elder  apostle  stood  up  in  the  stand 
(for  we  were  all  seated  there)  and  said  to 
the  people,  "Stop  right  there!"     Then  he 
sat  down  and  perfect  stillness  prevailed, 
when  the  young  apostle  rose  up  to  preach 
to  the  congregation,  taking  his  text  from 
the   fourth   chapter  of  Malachi,  fifth   and 
sixth  verses,  which  he  spoke  upon  at  some 
length,  as  also  upon  temple   building  and 
the  ordinances  to  be  performed  therein  in 
redeeming  the  dead;  which  to  me  at  that 
time  was  strange  doctrine,  for  as  I  said,  I 
had    been    in    the    Church   but   about  six 
months.     He  further  said,  "If  they  would 
receive   the   Gospel   they    should    be    re- 
deemed by  their  children  on  the  earth,  and 
if  they  did  not   receive  it  they  could  not." 
He   then  took   his   seat,   when  the  elder 
apostle    arose    and    told   the   people   they 
could  now  retire,  which  they  did,  some  of 
them  in  a  noisy  and  boisterous  manner,  so 
that  I  thought  they  were  as   disorderly  in 
the  spirit  world  as  here.     All  the  form  of 
meeting  that  I  could  observe  was  when  the 
apostle   told    them   to  "stop  right   there," 
they  did  so,  seeming  to  be  held  as  it  were 
spellbound   till   the   services  were  ended, 
and  he  told  them  they  "could  retire." 

My  guide  then  introduced  me  to  the 
apostles  by  bowing  his  head,  which  was 
returned  by  them.  No  hand  shaking  took 
place;  the  elder  apostle  said  to  me, 
"Would  you  as  soon  go  back,  for  it  seems 
to  fall  to  your  lot  to  redeem  your  fore- 
fathers?" 

I  answered,  "Yes,  but  my  lungs  are 
gone." 

He  replied,  "It  is  easy  to  grow  new 
lungs  in  a  man;  if  you  will  go  your  guide 
will  attend  to  this." 

I  answered,  "I  will  go." 


With  a  bow  we  started  to  return  and, 
seemingly,    but    a    short    space   of    time 
elapsed   ere   we   reached   my   home,  and 
standing  by  the   bed,  where  my  body  lay, 
my  guide  touched  my  hands,  the  spirit  en- 
tered the  body  at  that  instant,  the  blood 
commenced  to  circulate  warmly  through 
my  veins,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  felt  my 
lungs   expanding.     As  I  stood  upon  the 
floor  I  noticed  the  clock;  the  hands  pointed 
to   four  o'clock   in  the  morning,  so  I  had 
been  absent  between   five  and  six  hours. 
My  father  was  still   reading.       I  spoke  to 
him.      Said  he,  "My  boy,  I   thought  you 
were  dead." 

I  said,  "I  was,  father." 
He  called  my  mother,  and  I  then  re- 
lated  to    them  where   I   had   been,    and 
that  I  should  soon  recover  and  be  strong^ 
again,  though  I  was  but  skin  and   bones, 
the  consumption  had  so  reduced  me;  and 
during  the  previous  five  weeks  I  had  partak- 
en of  no  solid  food.    I  was  weak,  very  weak. 
I  asked  my  parents  for  something  to  eat. 
much   to  their  surprise,  and  to  this  day  I 
can  well  recollect  the   sensation  I  experi- 
enced in  that  sweet  morsel   of  food.       My 
mother,    with    unbounded   joy   and   grati- 
tude to  God,  provided  for  me.      I  felt  no 
sickness  after  my  return;  the  pain  had  all 
left   me.     I  was   only  weak.     It  was  four 
weeks  before  I  was  able  to  walk  around  the 
house,  which  was  on  the  Christmas  day  of 
1857.     Since  which  time  I  have  been  what 
may  be  called  a  weakly  man, but  not  a  sick- 
ly one.    I  have  worked  at  my  trade  (tailor- 
ing) the  most  of  the  time  since.     My  par- 
ents also  gathered  to  Utah  and  have  since 
died  here.     My  friends  may  think   of  this 
as    they  feel  disposed,  but  it  has  been  a 
strong   testimony  to  me  that  there  is  an 
afterlife,    and    that    the    dead    are    being 
looked  after  as  I  have  described  it. 

(The  Elder  who  made  the  above  deposition 
was  named  John  Peterson.  He  lived  in  Mt. 
Pleasant  many  years  and  died  in  the  falf  of 
1904,  some  forty-seven  years  after  the  above 
narrated  circumstance  happened). 


A  VISIT  TO  "THE  HUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  " 


NE  morning  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  a  quartet  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  accompanied 
by  two  friends,  alighted  from 
a  West  Shore  train  which  had 
just  entered  the  North  Station 

The  party  had  been  in  railroad 


in  Boston 

trains  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  and 
each  member  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  when, 
a  short  time  before,  the  conductor  passed 
through  the  car  and  announced  that  the 
next  station  would  be  Boston. 

Opposite  the  depot  stands  the  Hay- 
market  Hotel,  a  favorite  stopping  place  for 
Latter-day  Saints  when  in  Boston,  and  to 
it  the  little  party  at  once  proceeded  and  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  register.  A 
bath,  a  change  of  raiment,  a  rest  and  a 
lunch  made  a  great  improvement  both  in 
the  appearance  and  feelings  of  the  travel- 
ers,^ and  put  them  in  the  humor  for  sight- 
seeing. 

Boston,  as  every  school  boy  knows,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  cities  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  largest  city  of  New 
England.  It  is  situated  on  the  peninsula 
between  the  Charles  River  and  Boston  Har- 
bor. 

As  we  strolled  up  Washington  street,  one 
of  our  party  remarked,    "Who  among  us 
ever   dreamed    that  the  day    would  come 
when  he  would  be  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of    such    great    men    as    Samuel    Adams 
Benjamin   Franklin,  Gilbert  Stewart,  Paul 
Revere,    Increase     and.    Cotton     Mather, 
Horace    Mann,     Daniel    Webster,     Rufus 
Choate,   Charles  Sumner,  Edward  Everett 
Wendell    Phillip,,     Bancroft,    Hawthorne' 
Whittier,     Holmes,    Lowell,     Longfellow 
Emerson,  Asa   Gray,   Phillips   Brooks,  and 
Louis  Agassiz?"  for  be  it  remembered  that 
all  of  these  celebrities  used    to   reside  in 
Boston. 

A  little  farther  on   and   we   came  to  the 


place  which  gave  to  Boston  the  title   "The 
Hub  of  the  Universe."     At  this  particular 
spot  the  streets  branch    ofif  in  different  di- 
rections like  the  spokes  in  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,    hence    the  name.     The    streets  of 
Boston    are    the    longest    and    the     most- 
crooked  that  I  have  ever  seen.     One  street- 
is  over  fifty  miles  in  length.    We  were  told; 
that  the  streets  were  laid  out  by  a  contor- 
tionist, on  a  rainy  day,  and  that  when  the- 
sun  came  out  they  warped.     Most  of  the' 
readers  of  the  Instructor  have  heard  the 
rhyms:   "There   was  crooked  man,  and  he 
walked  a   crooked  mile."     That  man  alaa 
lived  in  Boston. 

Then  we  came  to  Boston  Common,  a 
large  area  which  was  set  apart  as  a 
breathing  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton. On  the  outkirts  is  a  sand  play- 
ground for  children,  and  many  little  ones 
were  busy,  like  many  of  mature  years 
building  houses  on  the  sand.  On  this 
common  our  Elders  have  stood,  like  Paul 
on  Mars  Hill,  and  raised  their  voices  against 
the  idolatry  of  modern  Christendom. 

We  were  informed  that  in  this  part  of 
the  city  there  grosvs  an  herb  which  has  the 
effect  of  paralyzing  the  human  tongue  when 
It  comes  in  contact  with  that  unruly  mem- 
ber. It  is  called  the  "Mother-in-law  Herb  " 
and  as  one  of  our  party  has  a  mother-in- 
aw  in  the  old  (country,  he  was  advised  to 
take  a  little  of  the  herb  with  him. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Old  Granary 
burying  ground,  Fremont  street,  where 
with  many  others,  lies  all  that  remains  of 
John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Peter 
Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  the  parents  of  Benia- 
m.n  Franklin,  .lohn  Phillips,  drst  mayor  of 
Loston,  the  victims  of  the  Boston  mass-i- 
cre,  and  Mary  Goose,  the  author  of  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

Other  phuvs  of  historic  interest  were 
v.s.t..,!  ,n  turn,  and  then  we  came  to  Bun- 
ker HiU  Monument,  situ,-,t..d  in  Monument 
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Square,  Charleston.  This  monument  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  between 
British  regulars  and  American  recruits,  in 
which  General  Warren  fell.  The  comer 
stone  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette  in 
1825,  and  the  address  was  delivered  by 
Daniel  Webster,  who  among  other  things 
said:  "The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served." There  are  294  steps  in  the  monu- 
ment. A  green  stick  stuck  in  the  sward  a 
short  distance  from  the  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  General  Warren  fell  in  bat- 


ish  museum  a  short  time  ago.  "There," 
said  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  muse- 
um, pointing  to  a  cannon,  "there  is  a  can- 
non we  captured  at  Bunker  Hill."  "Yes." 
retorted  the  young  lady,  "You  captured 
the  cannon  but  we  captured  the  hill." 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
which  faces  the  Mystic  River  and  Boston 
Harbor.  It  was  here  the  British  troops 
landed  in  the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill.  Up  till 
two  weeks  ago  the  old  frigate  Constitution, 
built  in   1797.   and  which  captured   three 


THE    CONSTITUTION  IN    ACTION. 


tie.  An  Irishman  was  shown  this  spot 
some  time  ago.  "There,"  said  a  man  who 
was  standing  by,  "is  the  spot  where  Gen- 
eral Warren  fell,"  The  Irishman  looked 
up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  and  then 
at  the  spot  marked  by  the  green  stick. 
"My!"  he  exclaimed,  "That  was  certainly 
a  tirrible  fall."  We  handled  two  cannon 
balls  which  were  fired  by  the  Americans 
during  the  war,  but  with  what  effect  we 
were  unable  to  learn.  A  young  lady  from 
America  was  being  shown  through  a  Brit 


frigates  and  fifteen  small  crafts,  and  never 
suSered  defeat,  was  anchored.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  she  be  broken  up  and  scattered 
to  the  winds,  but  public  sentiment  at  once 
rebelled  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  she 
is  now  being  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
government. 

To  the  right  in  the  navy  yard,  is  the  new 
granite  dry  dock,  said  to  be  the  largest 
stone  dry  dock  in  America.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  New  i^orl-,  Admiral  Sam- 
son's flag  ship,  was  in  the  dock  undergoing 
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repairs.  We  were  told  that  there  is  an- 
other dry  Doc.  close  by  (he  is  a  thirsty  phy- 
sician). The  Navy  yard  has  a  wireless 
telegraph  station,  and  the  longest  rope 
walk  in  the  world.  All  the  cordage  used 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  manufactured  here. 

Leaving  the  Navy  Yard,  we  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  or  the  "Old  North  Church," 
situated  in  Salem  Street.  This  is  the  old- 
est church  in  Boston,  being  luiilt  in  1732. 
It  was  in  the  tower  of  this  church  that  the 
people  hung  the  lanterns  in  177.3,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  Paul  Revere  to  ride  through  every 
town  and  liamlet  and  proclaim  the  news 


THE    OLD    SOUTH    CHURCH. 

that  the  British  were  entering  Boston  by 
sea.  The  chime  of  bells  in  this  church 
were  made  in  Gloucester,  England,  and 
were  the  first  used  in  America.  The  che- 
rubim and  chandeliers  in  this  church  were 
made  for  a  C'anadian  Convent,  but  were 
captured  by  an  English  captain  from  a 
French  ship  and  given  to  the  church  in 
1758.  In  17;};i  George  II,  presented  the 
church  with  a  sacramental  service,  but  this 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  only. 


At  the  corner  of  State  and  Exchange 
Streets  we  came  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Boston  massacre.  The  spot  is  marked  by 
a  bronze  tablet  on  a  building  and  by  a 
circle  of  stones  in  the  pavement.  Here 
was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
The  next  point  of  interest  was  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  at  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Milk  streets.  Here  Josiah 
Quincy,  Samuel  Adams,  Otis,  and  Han- 
cock often  addressed  the  people.  Here, 
in  1773,  o.OOO  citizens  assembled  and  pass- 
ed a  resolution  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed,  and  then  followed  the  memorable 
Boston  Tea  Party.  This  old  meeting  house 
is  at  present  used  as  a  museum,  and  an 
admission  fee  of  2.5  cents  is  charged.  The 
silver  font  in  which  George  Washington 
was  christened  is  preserved  among  the  re- 
lics, also  a  remnant  of  the  flag  which  hung 
from  Liberty  Tree  on  Washington  Street 
in  1775,  a  needle-book  brought  over  in  the 
May  Flower,  a  cup  and  saucer  which  be- 
longed to  Charles  Sumner,  and  a  knife 
that  was  used  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  Lafayette. 

And  then  we  came  to  four  streets  named 
respectively  Summer  and  Winter,  Milk  and 
Water.  The  two  last  named  are  a  Boston 
milkman's  combination.  The  milkmen  of 
Boston  are  reported  to  1)e  doing  a  very  clean 
business,  always  washing  their  milk  be- 
fore giving  i*.  to  their  customers. 

Then  a  run  was  made  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  This  is  the  oldest 
universitv  in  America,  being  founded  in 
1(536.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Harvard,  who  left  his  library  and  half  of 
his  fortune  to  the  college.  There  are  87 
buildings  connected  with  the  university. 
In  the  dining  hall  1100  students  take  their 
meals  daily.  There  were  3,865  students 
enrolled  last  year.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has 
been  president  since  l.S(i>J.  Here  is  seen 
the  most  wonderful  collection  of  glass 
plants  and  llow(!r8  in  the  world,  and  the 
University  has  arranged  with  Mr.  Blaschkaa 
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and  his  son  to  purchase  all  the  glass  flow- 
ers and  plants,  which  they  manufacture 
during  their  lifetime.  The  Music  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  University  is  in  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  We  were  told  that 
the   music  room   is  so  musical  that  every 


Fisher)  took  a  leading  part,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  large  audience. 

Satisfied  with  our  day's  sight  seeing,  we, 
with  a  "tired  feeling,"  wended  our  way 
down  to  Boston  harbor,  where  our  steamer, 
the  Repuhlic,  lay  under  anchor.     We  went 


CAMPUS    OP    HAVARD    UNIVKRSITY. 


picture  is  hung  on  a  cord,   and  every  door 
has  a  key  of  its  own. 

That  evening  we  went  to  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  where  we  witnessed  an  excellent 
presentation  of  "The  Man  from  Now,"  in 
which    one    of    om-   Utah    girls     (Sallie 


on  board,  were  assigned  to  our  respective 
state  rooms,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were 
dreaming  of  "Our  Mountain  Home  So 
Dear."  At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we 
were  "sailing,  sailing  over  the  bounding 
main,"  on  our  way  to  Europe. 

W.  A.  M. 


We  lose  what  on  ourselves  we  spend 
We  have,  as  treasures  without  end, 
Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend, 
Who  givest  all. 

Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee, 
Eepaid  a  thousandfold  will  be, 


THE  LIFE  OF  LOVE. 

Then  gladly  we  will  give  to  Thee, 
Who  givest  all— 


To  Thee,  from  whom  we  all  derive; 
Our  life,  our  gifts,  our  power  to  give. 
0  may  we  ever  with  Thee  live. 
Who  givest  all. 

Selected. 
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THIRD  SUNDAY,   OCTOBER   2lST,  I906. 

1.  Song — Selected. 

2.  Hymn.     "Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair." 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4      Song.     "Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruit." 
5.  Morning  Talk. 

We  have  spoken  of  many  different 
things  that  are  getting  readj'  for  the  winter, 
and  today  we  can  tell  of  more  things,  for 
every  day  something  has  been  happening 
to  the  flowers  and  trees.  One  by  one  we 
have  seen  the  little  flowers  go  to  sleep  and 
we  have  also  seen  that  every  flower  has  its 
own  way  of  going  to  sleep.  Some  build 
little  long  cradles  like  this  (show  a  sweet- 
pea,  or  some  other  long  pod  species) 
others  like  small,  round,  red  seed  houses 
like  these,  (from  the  rose-bush)  and  like 
these,  (morning-glory)  then  again  we  find 
another  kind,  a  very  funny  kind,  too,  they 
are  often  called  the  fly-away  seeds,  for 
they  never  stay  in  the  garden  where  they 
are  left,  but  they  fly  away  the  first  chance 
they  get.  (Show  the  milk-weed  seed  and 
explain  how  it  has  the  white,  fluffy  top  to 
carry  it  through  the  air.)  The  dandelions 
also  are  fly-away  seeds,  thit  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  so  many  in  our  lawns.  Show 
a  number  of  different  varieties  of  seed 
pods  and  emphasize  their  peculiarities. 
The  sun-flower  and  holly-hock  are  very 
good  specimens  to  show.  During  the  week 
I  would  like  to  have  you  children  go  out 
in  your  gardens  and  find  some  seed  pods, 
and  perhaps  you  can  bring  one  or  two  next 
Sunday.  And  while  tiie  seed  pods  are 
being  made,  something  happens  to  the 
leaves  on  the  trees.  They  begin  to  put  on 
their  pretty  fall  dresses  of  crimson,  yellow 


and  gold,  and  how  happy  they  are  when 
the  fall  breezes  blow  and  take  them  off  on 
a  long  journey  down  to  Mother  Earth.  But 
oh,  how  busy  those  little  leaves  are  before 
they  go  on  their  trip,  for  each  of  them  has 
a  tiny  leaf  bud  to  make  and  leave  on  the 
tree  branch  for  next  summer.  (Show  some 
branches  that  have  the  tiny  leaf- buds.) 
How  wonderful  it  is  to  think  that  every 
tiny  flower  and  plant  knows  just  how  to 
make  its  seeds  and  their  cradles,  aad  that 
all  the  leaves  know  just  how  to  make 
their  small  leaf-buds.  And  every  tiny, 
creature,  even  the  little  ants,  know  when 
to  get  ready  for  the  cold.  Everywhere  we 
look  we  can  see  some  of  Nature's  little 
children  busy  getting  ready  for  winter. 
They  could  not  do  all  the  things  they  do 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
He  teaches  every  little  flower,  bird,  bee, 
ant,  worm,  leaf,  and  other  things,  how  to 
make  a  winter  house,  or  h^w  to  get  ready 
for  Jack  Frost.  Let  us  all  sing  the  little 
hymn  to  our  kind.  Heavenly  Father  that 
says: 

"Father,  Thou  who  carest, 
For  tiny,  smallest  flowers; 

Thou  teachest  birds  and  bees, 
To  save  for  winter  liours; 

To  Thee,  we  little  children. 

Our  loving  thanks  would  bring, 

For  all  Thy  loving-kimlness. 


"Amen.' 


-Hill  Ifi, 


6.  Bible  Lesson.  Review  briefly  the  two  lessons 
previously  given  on  the  life  of  Job. 

7.  Rest  exercise.     "Fly  Little  Bird." 

8.  Story.  Tell  the  story  given  in  the  Juvenile 
for  October.  l905,  "The  Discontented  Maple 
Leaf." 

8.  Song — Nature's  Good  Night       H         page  28. 
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9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Good-by  Song  and  Prayer. 

FOURTH    SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28.  1906. 
I.  Song — Selected, 

2.  Hymn — Selected. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Flowers,  Leaves  and  Fruit. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Question  the  children  and  see  if  they 
have  observed  anj^thing  preparing  for  win- 
ter. Let  them  tell  about  it.  Let  them 
also  tell  what  has  been  done  during  the 
past  week  in  their  own  homes  for 
winter.  Talk  of  the  animals  prepar- 
ing, emphasizing  how  their  coats  become 
thicker.  Speak  of  the  hybernating  ani- 
mals, the  toads,  gophers,  squirrels,  etc. 
Tell  how  hard  the  squirrels  and  bees  work 
during  the  summer  storing  food  for  the  win- 
ter, the  squirrels  gathering  nuts  and  the  bees 
honey,  or  nectar,  as  it  is  when  first  found 
in  the  flowers.  You  can  speak  of  God's 
providence  in  teaching  the  little  creatures 


to  get  their  winter  food  before  the  winter 
frost  and  snow  comes.  You  could  tell  of 
the  little  animals  that  are  protected  from 
the  larger  animals.  There  is  the  tree  toad, 
having  the  same  appearance  as  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  the  green  worm  that  lives  on  a 
leaf  of  the  same  color,  the  chameleon 
which  can  change  its  color  immediately 
when  in  contact  with  another  color.  These 
things  seem  strange,  to  think  that  even 
the  tiniest  insect  or  plant  is  provided  and 
protected  by  God.  Yet  when  Christ  was 
here  He  told  of  God's  providence  and  love 
He  told  his  apostles  that  not  one  sparrow 
fell  to  the  ground  without  God's  knowl- 
edge. 

You  can  teach  or  review  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing songs  given  in  the  list,  or  the  new 
one,  which  you  will  readily  see  gives  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  gestures: 

'Good-bye  to  Summer,"  Smith  22. 

'The  Squirrels  and  Bees,"  Gaynor  6.5. 

'Come,  Little  Leaves,"  Hill  25- 

'Flowers'  Lullabye,"  Hill  23. 

'In  Autumn,"  Holiday  Songs  68. 


IN  AUTUMN. 


Words  by  R.  J.  Weston. 

Vigorously. 


Music  by  Mildred  J.  Hill. 
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1.  The  Nortn  Windcame  a    -    long  one  day.   So        strong  and    full    of         fun;  He 

2.  They    ran    in  crowds,  they  ran    a--lone,  They        hid    be    -  hind  the      trees.  Till 


m 
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called  the  leaves  down    from  the  trees,  And      said  "Run,   chil  -  dren,       run!" 
North  Wind,  laughing  found  them  there,  And    called,  "No    stop  -  ping,  please." 
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They 
But 


^ 
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came    in      red        and 
when  he      saw    them 


yel  -  low  dressed,  In 
tir  -  ed        out,       All 


shaded    green  and 
cuddled      in        a 


brown, 
heap. 


— 4- 
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And 
He 
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all    the    short  No    ■    vem  -  her  day  He        chased     them  round  the        town, 
soft  -  ly    said, "Good-night,    my  dears!  Now      let        us         go     to  sleep!" 


m^ 


6.  Bible  Lesson.     Tell  briefly   the  two   parts   of 
the  story  of  Job  as  previously  given. 

7.  Rest  Exercise.     Sense  Game. 

You  can  make  a  collection  of  objects  we 
see  and  and  know  of  in  the  fall,  leaves  of 
various  shapes,  flowers,  seed  pods,  nuts, 
cocoons,  fruit  branches,  etc.,  and  liave 
one  child  at  a  time  come  up  to  you,  and 
turn  around  facing  the  class,  then  you  put 
some  one  thing  in  his  hand  and  have  him 
tell  a  "fall   story"  about  it.       When  some 


r- 


cliild  has  done  partictilarly  well,  all  of  the 
children  could  clap  their  hands  very 
softly. 

Dramatize  some  of  the  fall  songs,  hav- 
ing the  children  play  they  are  little  leaves, 
flowers,  birds,  etc.  You  will  get  sufficient 
suggestions  from  the  words  and  will  have 
in  a  numl)er  of  songs  given  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  rest  exercises. 

8.     Story.      Retell     "Mrs.    Bushytail,"    os    given 
in  the  Juvenile  for  October,  1905. 
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9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 

Suggestions  for  teacher: 

The  autumn  leaves  are  so  beautiful  in 
their  many  bright  colors  why  not  gather 
some  and  make  charts  to  hang  in  the 
schoolroom?  You  can  take  a  large  piece  of 
cardboard  from  a  hat  box  or  other  large 
box  and  paste  the  leaves  on  after  they 
have  been  pressed  well  for  a  day  or  so.  A 
family  of  leaves  are  attractive  to  the  child. 
Find  five  leaves  varying  in  size  from  a 
tiny  one  to  a  large  one,  and  place  them  in 
a  row  representing  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  baby.  The  petals  of  sunflowers  Or 
other  large  petaled  Howers  can  also  be 
used  to  make  pretty  cards  for  the  room. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  kindergarten 
rooms  are  decorated  with  nature's  pictures. 

You  can  gather  a  few  different  kinds  of 
houses  that  have  been  left  by  their   occu- 


pants; (birds,  wasps,  etc.,)  fasten  them  on  a 
branch  and  put  on  the  wall.  If  you  can 
find  a  squirrel  picture,  place  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  cardboard  and  glue  some  nuts, 
pine  branches  and  cones  around  it. 
Thanksgiving  will  soon  be  coming  and  we 
want  a  number  of  things  about  us  that 
will  remind  the  children  of  God's  provi- 
dence, not  alone  to  us,  but  to  all  the  little 
creatures  and  plants  of  the  earth.  And  at 
no  other  time  can  we  see  His  providence 
plainer  than  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
every  thing  is  making  provisions  for  a  long 
period  of  rest.  How  suggestive  it  all  is  of 
immortality.  We  are  all  working  day  bj' 
day  filling  our  store-houses  with  deeds  of 
kindness,  knowledge  and  love,  so  that 
when  we  are  called  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
our  long  period  of  rest,  previous  to  our 
awakening  into  the  eternal  life. 


THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  MAN. 

(based   on    the   writings   of   ELDEK   ORSON    PRATT.) 
(continued  from  page  594.) 


ROM  all  these  quotations  we 
learn,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
they  never  could  have  had 
mortal  children.  Eve  said, 
"Were  it  not  for  our  trans- 
gression, we  should  never  have  had  seed." 
Enoch  said,  "Because  that  Adam  fell  we 
are."  Lehi  said,  "Adam  fell  that  man 
might  be."  The  Lord  said  to  Adam:_  "In. 
asmuch  as  thy  children  are  conceived  in 
sin,  even  so,  when  thev  begin  to  grow  up, 
sin  conceiveth  in  their  hearts."  And  again, 
the  Lord  said  in  relation  to  these  children^ 
"They  were  born  into  the  world  by  the 
fall  which  bringeth  death,  by  water,  by 
blood,  and  the  spirit  which  I  have  made, 
and  so  become  of  dust  a  living  soul-"  The 


"water  and  blood"  properly  united,  form 
the  flesh  and  bones  of  an  infant;  the  spirit 
from  heaven,  uniting  with  the  "water  and 
blood'  animates  the  body,  and  thus  it  be- 
comes "of  dust  a  living  soul." 

Adam  said,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of 
God  for  my  transgression,  for  in  this  life  I 
shall  have  joy,  and  again  in  my  flesh  I 
shall  see  God."  And  Eve,  his  wife,  heard 
all  these  things,  and  was  glad,  saying. 
"Were  it  not  for  our  transgression,  we 
should  never  have  had  seed,  and  should 
never  have  known  good  and  evil,  and  the 
joy  of  our  redemption,  and  the  eternal  life 
which  God  giveth  unto  all  the  obedient'"" 
How  great  reason  had  our  first  parents  to 
bless  and  praise  God  that  He  had  made 
and  placed  the  tree   of  knowledge  in  a  po- 
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sition  where  they  could  eat  of  it;  for  though 
they  brought  upon  themselves  the  penalty 
of  their  disobedience,  and  were  placed  with 
their  posterity,  in  a  state  of  suffering,  yet 
it  was  far  better  for  them  to  endure  the 
suffering  and  even  to  die,  than  to  have  al- 
ways remained  in  the  state  that  they  were 
in  before  the  fall.  It  was  not  the  design  of 
the  Lord  that  man  should  remain  in  such 
ignorance.  Well  might  Adam  and  Eve 
bless  God  for  their  transgression;  for  all 
the  sufferings  that  they  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  it  were  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  infinitely  important  knowl- 
edge gained,  and  the  joys  which  flowed 
through  that  knowledge.  Christ  was  con- 
sidered as  a  "Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  to  atone  for  the  original 
sin  of  Adam.  Therefore,  by  his  trans- 
gression, Adam  obtained  knowledge  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  exaltation  and 
happiness;  and  by  the  atonement  his  sin 
was  forgiven,  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
favor  of  God,  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications to  enjoy  his  redemption,  and  the 
society  of  beings  who  knew  good  and  evil. 
The  Lord  said,  "Behold,  the  man  is  be- 
come as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil." 
(Gen.  3:  22).  fiod  and  the  heavenly  host 
had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  therefore  they  were  capable  of 
enjoying  happiness,  and  judging  righteous- 
ly according  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  mercy.  Adam,  by  his 
transgression,  had  become  like  one  of  the 
Gods  to  know  good  and  evil.  Now  can  it 
be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  Ivord 
did  not  wish  Adam  to  become  like  Him- 
self? Was  He  not  desirous  that  he  should 
learn  how  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  was  good,  and  that  which  was  evil? 
Or  did  He  design  that  man  should  forever 
be  deprived  of  that  information  which 
alone  could  give  him  joy?  Was  not  the 
Only  Begotten  Son  willing,  even  before  the 
world  was  made,  to  be  sent  forth  in  the 
meridian   of  time  to  suffer  and  die,  in  or- 


der to  atone  for  a  transgression  which 
would  place  Adam  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  Gods  in  respect  to  good  and  evil? 
The  Son  did  not  .consider  death  to  be  too 
great  a  sacrifice,  in  order  that  man  might 
be  raised  from  the  very  depths  of  ignorance, 
and  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Gods,  as  far  as  it  regards  good  and 
evil,  and  all  their  accompanying  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  true,  if  the  Savior  had  not  pro- 
posed to  die  to  atone  for  Adam's  sin,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  way  of  forgive- 
ness; and  justice  would  have  consigned 
Adam  to  endless  misery  and  baoishment 
from  the  presence  of  his  Father,  without 
any  hopes  of  the  resurrection  of  his  body, 
or  a  redemption  of  his  spirit  from  the  power 
of  the  Devil;  hence,  if  God  had  not  con- 
trived a  plan  of  redemption,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Adam  not  to  have  fallen;  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  re- 
mained in  profound  ignorance  of  good  and 
eVil,  happiness  and  misery,  than  to  have 
been  miserable  forever  like  the  fallen 
angels.  But  God  having  devised  a  plan  of 
redemption  it  was  far  better  for  Adam  to 
transgress,  and  suffer  the  penalties  of  that 
transgression  for  a  season,  than  to  remain 
in  a  state  wherein  he  could  never  know 
good  and  evil,  like  the  Gods — wherein  he 
could  never  appreciate  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  or  know  the  joys  of  eternal  life — 
wherein  he  could  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  justice  and  mercy,  of  right  »nd 
wrong — wherein  he  could  never  be  en- 
trusted with  any  authority,  or  power,  or 
rule  over  beings  who  were  in  possession  of 
this  superior  knowledge — and  wherein  he 
could  never  have  had  children,  and  there- 
fore the  great  family  of  spirits  in  heaven 
would  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
anxious  longing  expectations  to  receive 
bodies.  Therefore,  I  lift  up  my  heart  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving  before  the  Lord; 
yea,  I  bless  God  with  all  my  soul,  that  our 
Hrst  parents  did  transgress,  and  bring  suf- 
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■fering,  and  misery,  and  death,  upon  the 
world;  for,  because  of  this  transgression^ 
!mv  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  come  from 
heaven,  and  enter  a  tabernacle  of  flesh  and 
bones— because  of  this  transgression,  I  am 
permitted  to  know  in  this  life,  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  misery,  justice  and  mercy, 
love  and  hatred — because  of  this  trans- 
gression, I  learn  by  experience  things  which 
I  never  could  have  learned  in  any  other 
way — because  of  this  transgression,  I  shall 
know  and  appreciate  the  joys  of  my  re- 
demption; I  shall  enjoy  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life  in  this  world,  and  the  fulness  of 
eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

As  the  children  of  Adam  were  conceived 
in  sin,  and  born  into  the  world  by  the  fall, 
they  became  subject  to  the  same  penalty, 
inflicted  upon  Adam,  that  is,  they  became 
subject  to  death,  as  saith  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin."  (Rom.  5:  12).  Also, 
in  another  passage,  he  says,  "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  (I.  Cor.  15:  22).  These  passages 
clearly  prove  that  the  sin  of  Adam  brought 
death  upon  all  his  posterity.  Did  death 
come  upon  the  children  as  a  natural  result 
following  Adam's  sin,  which  could  not  be 
avoided?  Miserj'  and  woe  are  frequentlj' 
entailed  upon  posterity  by  the  wickedness 
of  parents.  Diseases  contracted  by  the 
conduct  of  parents,  become  hereditary,  and 
are  transferred  to  the  children  for  many 
generations.  Now,  the  parents,  who,  by 
their  sin,  brought  upon  themselves  misery 
and  wretchedness,  suffer  the  penalty  of 
their  own  doings;  they  have  been  un- 
virtuous  and  have  sinned,  these  diseases 
are  inherited  by  the  children;  they  suffer 
in  body  equally  with  the  parents.  Adam 
transferred  death  to  his  posterity,  not  for 
any  sin  that  they  had  committed,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  his  own  sin.  Adam  was 
the  means  of  their  suffering  death  as  the 


legitimate  consequence  of  his  own  sin. 
The  posterity  of  Adam  do  suffer  death,  be- 
cause death  is  hereditary,  and  follows  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  fall,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  certain  diseases  are  inherited  by 
children,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  licen- 
tiousness of  their  parents. 

Adam  not  onlj'  was  to  receive  a  temporal 
death,  or  a  dissolution  of  body  and  spirit, 
but  he  became  dead  spirituiilly;  he  was 
banished  from  the  garden  of  Eden  and 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  he  became 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Devil  by  whom 
he  had  been  overcome;  he  was  dead  as  to 
everything  pertaining  to  righteousness  or 
happiness;  no  act  of  his  could  ever  atone 
for  his  sin;  no  plan  that  he  could  device 
would  ever  enible  him  to  recover  himself 
from  his  lost  and  fallen  state;  no  scheme 
that  he  could  form  would  reorganize  his 
body  from  the  dust,  and  bring  it  up  from 
the  grave.  To  dust  his  body  must  return, 
there,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  sleep  the  eter- 
nal sleep  of  death.  No  sound  of  redemp- 
tion was  at  first  sounded  in  his  ears;  no 
tidings  to  kindle  a  ray  of  hope  within  his 
breast;  the  darkness  of  despair  sat  coldly 
upon  his  brow,  while  a  never  ending  future 
opened  its  horrible  gates  to  his  hopeless 
vision.  Death  sat  enthroned  in  his  mortal 
tabernacle — and  the  spirit  must  be  torn 
from  i^s  earthly  covering,  and  bound  in 
everlasting  chains  of  darkness  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fallen  angels.  The  death 
passed  upon  Adam,  then,  was  an  endless 
death  of  body  and  spirit — the  body  to 
moulder  in  dust  to  rise  no  more — the  spirit 
to  dwell  in  endless  darkness  and  misery. 
This  was  the  penalty,  when  considered  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  atonement. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Both  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  death  was  inherited  by  all 
his  descendants.  And  if  God  had  not  pro- 
vided a  plan  of  redemption,  all  mankind 
would  have  been  miserable  forever,  because 
of  the  consequences  entailed  upon  them 
by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents;  their  misery 
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and  wretchedness  would  have  been  as  great 
as  though  they  themselves  had  committed 
the  sin.  Their  spirits,  though  pure  and 
innocent,  before  thej'  entered  the  body, 
would  become  contaminated  by  entering  a 
fallen  tabernacle;  not  contaminated  by 
their  own  sins,  but  by  their  connection  with 
a  body  brought  into  the  world  by  the  fall, 
earthly,  fallen,   imperfect,   and  corrupt  in 


its  nature.  A  spirit,  having  entered  such 
a  tabernacle,  though  it  might  commit  no 
personal  sins»  is  unfit  to  return  again  into 
the  presence  of  a  holy  Being,  unless  there 
is  an  atonement  made;  hence  without  an 
atonement,  all  infants  would  have  been 
endlessly  lost,  because  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  Adam's  sin. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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XIV. 
PRAYER. 

My  Dear  Son:  — 

In  this  letter  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
you  some  of  the  reasons  for  prayer,  and  in 
the  next  some  of  its  effects.  You  may  be  sure 
that  God  lives  and  loves.  Taking  these  two 
important  truths  for  your  guide, you  will  by 
practice  in  prayer  learn  more  and  more 
what  it  means  when  it  is  said  that  God 
lives.  Life  means  association;  and  if  our 
Lord  lives,  then  we  live  with  him,  and  in 
some  sense  we  are  His  companions,  even 
though  we  be  very  unworthy  ones.  Now 
the  habit  of  praying  to  a  Supreme  Being 
means  among  other  things  a  clofer  rela- 
tionship to  Him  and  His  ways.  Little  by 
little  He  is  taken  into  the  private  counsels 
of  our  lives,  and  we  reckon  with  Him  in 
all  our  dealings  with  our  fellowman.  Of 
course,  our  ideas  of  God  should  be  very 
high  and  very  good.  To  us  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  holy  and  true.  His 
virtues  are  beautiful  and  purifying.  To 
think  of  them  helps  to  make  us  virtuous 
and  honest.  Little  by  little  the  compan- 
ionship of  our  thoughts  becomes  inspiring 
and  nothing  but  the  companionship  of 
good  men  and  women  will  satisfy  the  mind 
and  heart  when  attuned  to  divine  pur- 
poses. 

As  social  beings  we  enjoy  the  api)ro\al 
and  love  of  those  we  hold   in  high   esteem; 


and  if  we  have  learned  to  esteem  our 
Maker  above  all,  we  naturally  crave  His 
love.  Like  other  good  things,  the  more 
we  enjoy  His  love,  the  more  we  need  it. 
Then  the  value  of  our  needs  can  be  appre- 
ciated, for,  after  all,  there  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing that  measures  more  accurately  the 
character  of  a  man  or  woman  than  that 
which  we  cill  their  needs.  What  people 
need,  what  they  feel  that  they  must  have, 
will  be  a  fair  stantlard  by  which  to  judge 
them.  If  you  need  divine  approval,  if  you 
must  have  it  to  be  really  happy,  that  will 
be  a  fairly  sure  indication  that  j'our  mo- 
tives are  good  and  your  conduct  above  re- 
proach. 

Then  'love  begets  love.  If  you  enjoy 
(rod's  love,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  love 
Him.  The  object  of  your  affection  will 
be  exalted,  it  will  be  worthy  of  your  ador- 
ation and  devotion.  To  love  things  that 
are  unworthy,  or  if  not  wholly  unworthy, 
yet  not  very  helpful,  belittles  one's  affec- 
tions or  so  lowers  them  that  there  is  not 
much  joy  in  them. 

Another  reason  for  prayer  is  that  it  helps 
you  to  a  life  that  is  more  completely  and 
more  perfectly  your  own,  a  life  that  you 
enjoy  without  the  intrusion  of  those  who 
arc  strangers  to  the  fondest  and  best  hopes 
within  you.  Not  all  people  enjoy  that  in- 
ner life  made  beautiful  by  the  companion- 
ship of  (Jod's  Holy  Spirit.  Many  are  not 
only  strangers   to    it,    but   really    deny    its 
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existence.  Now  there  are  no  joys  like  the 
hidden  joys  of  the  soul;  and  the  hidden 
life  is  after  all  the  happiest  of  all  lives,  if 
it  be  cultivated  in  a  prayerful  mood.  Such 
a  life  is  not  only  more  completely  your 
own.  but  it  is  really  the  only  life  that  gives 
you  a  distinct  place  in  the  world,  the  only 
life  in  the  world  that  can  be  truly  called 
your  own.  Your  outward  life  is  a  mixture 
of  others.  It  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
influences,  many  of  which  are  very  con- 
tlicting  and  therefore  the  cause  of  the  in- 
consistencies of  men's  natures  and  lives. 

If  you  want  to  be  really  your  better  and 
higher  self,   be  as  constantly  as  you  can  in 


communion  with  heaven.  Feel  the  re- 
sponsibility which  men  owe  to  a  Supreme 
Being  in  whom  they  believe,  and  make 
your  feelings  as  strong  as  you  possibly  can 
by  the  exercise  of  your  faith  in  the  prac- 
tice of  prayer.  Do  not  fall  into  the  belief 
that  prayer  is  mere  asking.  It  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  rather  communion  with 
God.  It  opens  our  hearts  to  heavenly  in- 
fluences. It  helps  us  to  see  ourselves,  not 
as  others  see  us,  but  as  God  sees  us.  The 
man  who  thus  learns  to  see  himself  knows 
himself  better  than  others  can  ever  know 
him. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 


HROUGH  the  Black  Forest  is  a 
beautiful,  quiet  journey.  The 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Black  For- 
est range,  rise  before  us  like  a 
long,  blue  chain.  The  road 
winds  through  the  picturesque 
Rappeler  Valley,  and  here  between  the 
bare  rocks  the  Archor  flows  to  the  Rhine, 
while  we  are  surrounded  by  meadows 
which  extend  to  the  wooded  slopes. 

This  is  the  land  of  Hebel's  old  German 
poems,  and  where  Auerbach's  village  stor- 
ies had  their  origin;  and  today  the  quaint 
national  dress  can  still  be  seen.  The  bril- 
liant red  waistcoat,  disclosed  under  the 
long  black  coat,  and  the  wearer  looks  at 
you  with  earnest,  truthful  eyes,  from 
under  a  large,  broad-brimmed  hat.  Here 
they  lead  the  honest,  simple  life  which  is 
so  charming  in  comparison  with  the  false- 
ness and  deceit  of  the  world.  How  one 
longs  for  a  respite  from  its  worry  and  its 
fret,'  such  as  can  be  found  here.  The 
houses  and  the  people  look  as  though  they 
had  just  stepped  out  of  some  quaint  pic- 
ture of  the  olden  time,  and  as  not  belonging 
to  the  world  of  today. 

How  peaceful  and  restful  the  scenes  of 


the  Black  Forest!  How  refreshing  in  con- 
trast to  scenes  of  courtly  grandeur! 

The  Black  Forest  or  Sf^hwartzwold,  ex- 
tends for  eighty-five  miles  almost  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  is 
about  twenty  miles  away,  and  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  wide.  Its  highest  point 
is  near  Frierburg.  From  there  it  abruptly 
descends  to  the  Rhine.  The  summits  of 
the  Black  Forest  are  covered  with  snow 
for  eight  months  of  the  year,  thus  agricul- 
ture is  not  much  followed  by  the  people. 

During  the  middle  ages  many  notable 
ones  lived  here.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
Yberg,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  a 
knight  of  this  house,  had  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors  exhumed  to  find  treasures, an  act 
considered  so  impious  that  it  is  censured 
whenever  mentioned  even  now. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Weizen  is  the  castle 
of  Roeteln,  once  the  house  of  the  poet 
Hebel.  No  wonder  the  beauties  around 
him  awoke  his  sleeping  minstrel,  and  gave 
speech  to  the  voice  of  inspiration! 

The  villages  are  large  and  handsome  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills;  the  surroundings  of 
the  scattered  houses  partake  of  the  ideal 
in  nature. 
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As  a  wave  the  events  of  the  great  world 
Teach  the  inhabitants  here.  Persons  of 
■dififerent  ranks  and  stations  sit  with  mine 
host  at  the  inn's  tables.  Yet  they  all 
seem  to  possess  a  good  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. High  words  are  at  times  indulged 
in  by  those  who  drive  the  carts,  and  bring 
the  news  from  other  towns.  The  host, 
sometimes  appealed  to,  strives  to  settle 
their  endless  arguments.  The  hamlet  of 
Seebach  belongs  to  the  Rappeler  Valley. 
It  is  celebrated  because  of  the  ruins  of 
Rosenstein,  which  are  high  up  in  the  hill, 
and  for  the  legend  c  )nnected  with  it. 
Long  ago,  a  starving  woman  implored  the 
wife  of  one  of  its  knights  for  bread,  but 
was  refused.  For  this  she  called  down  a 
curse  on  the  head  of  this  lady  of  Rosen- 
^stein.  Later  this  lady  bore  seven  sons  at 
a  birth  while  her  husband  was  away  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  horrified  mother  in- 
structed a  servant  to  drown  six  of  them, 
that  her  husband  should  not  know  of  what 
had  happened;  but  unexpectedly  the 
•father  returned  and  saved  the  infants. 
Unknown  to  the  mother  they  were 
reared  in  the  depth  of  the  woods, 
and  when  they  had  grown  to  be 
strong  and  handsome  knights,  the  lord  of 
the  castle  had  a  grand  banquet  prepared 
ior  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  gaity  he 
suddenly  asked  his  lady  "What  punish- 
ment should  be  meted  out  to  a  mother 
who  doomed  her  own  children  to  death?" 
"She  should  be  buried  alive,"  indignantly 
cried  the  lady  of  Rosenstein.  Then  with 
terror  she  heard  the  knight  pronounce  the 
doom  she  herself  had  spoken.  From  the 
banquet  she  was  led  down  the  valley  where 
a  spring  issues  from  the  rock, and  there  in  a 
■deep  hole  in  a  stone,  which  appears  to 
have  been  hewn  by  human  hands,  she  wa.s 
buried,  and  this  is  known  as  "The  Lady's 
•Grave." 


In  the  depths  of  the  woods,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  monastery  of  All  Saints;  its  ancient 
pillars  stand  desolate,  its  trancept  lies 
broken  on  the  ground.  What  a  holy,  pro- 
found silence  is  here.  Nothing  but  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  or  the  mournful  song 
of  a  bird  is  heard.  The  story  of  the  mon- 
astery is  old  and  interesting.  It  reaches 
back  to  the  time  when  the  great  Barbarosa 
sank  in  the  floods  of  Calcycadmus,  for  it 
was  1196  when  Utavon  Schauenburg,  gave 
this  rich  estate  to  the  Praemonstralensean 
monks.  It  was  an  abbey  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  renowned  till  the 
year  1802.  Ii:  the  following  year  it  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  the  bell  which  had 
rung  proudly,  or  tolled  sadly,  clanged 
loudly  for  help.  But  help  was  of  no  avail. 
The  abbey  soon  lay  a  blackened  heap  of 
ruins,  and  the  soft  winds  of  summer  now 
echo  the  vesper  chime  of  long  ago. 

From  Hohgan,  we  look  on  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  from  the  source  of  the  Danube 
over  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  Vosges.  As  we  ascend 
the  rugged  path,  the  scenery  becomes 
wilder;  no  more  huts,  but  jutting,  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock.  By  the  ancient 
Romans  the  place  was  called  Lacus 
Merabeles.  They  must  have  felt  the 
fascination  that  lies  in  these  depths  and 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  the  dark  lake  be- 
low. 

A  pointed  tower  on  this  summit, 
shows  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
here  lying  beneath  us  for  an  immeasur- 
able distance  is  the  beautiful  changing 
world. 

The  Black  Forest,  its  memories  will  ever 
live.  Around  it  cling  stories  of  the  past, 
in  it  dwell  they  of  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  to  whom  God  is  manifest  in  leaf  and 
rock  and  flower. 

Li/di(t   J).  AliUr. 
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EFORE  another  number  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  is  is- 
sued. Nickel  Sunday  will  have 
1  come  and  passed.  We  trust 
we  shall  have  the  active  sym- 
'I  pathy  and  co-operation  of  all 
Sunday  School  workers  in  making  the  col- 
lection of  this  fund  a  success.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this,  two  hundred  thousand 
envelopes  have  been  distributed  among 
the  schools. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  to  collect 
the  annual  Nickel  Fund  within  the  short- 
est possible  time  is:  on  Sunday,  October 
21st,  furnish  one  envelope  to  each  en- 
rolled officer,  teacher,  and  pupil  of  j-our 
school,  and  explain  the  object  and  benefit 
of  the  donation;  make  it  clear  that  a  fifth 
of  it  is  for  the  use  of  your  stake  Sunday 
School  otlicers  in  promoting  the  Sunday 
School  interests  of  your  stake,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  to  lie  used  in  advancing  the  gener- 
al Sunday  School  interests  of   the  Church 


in  all  the  world,  by  preparing  for  publica- 
tion charts,  books,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
tracts,  circulars,  etc.;  also  for  necessary 
traveling  and  office  expenses,  This  dona- 
tion is  the  only  contribution  asked  of  the-- 
schools  by  the  General  Board,  and  the 
funds  so  collected  are  ■  'their  only  means 
financially  of  carrying  on  the  great  work. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  pride  of  everj^ 
school  to  see  that  not  one  pupil,  officer  or 
teacher  loses  the  privilege  of  assisting  the 
Sunday  School  cause  in  this  small  way. 
Also  accept  donations  from  all  friends  of 
the  schools  who  may  desire    to  contribute. 

If  possible,  ha"e  the  collection  com- 
pleted on  "Nickel  Sunday"  (October  28); 
if  not  completed  then,  continue  your  ef- 
forts until  it  is  fully  paid.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, keep  funds  until  the  full  amount  is 
paid,  but  forward  as  you  collect  them,  to 
your  stake  Sunday  School  treasurer  or  su- 
perintendent, who,  after  deducting  one- 
fifth  for  the  stake,  will  promptly  send  the 
balance  to  Elder  (4eorge  Reynolds,  the 
General  Treasurer,  Box  B,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Some  school  officers  have  labored  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  General  Board 
desired  the  individual  nickels  enclosed  in 
the  original  envelopes  so  contributed  to 
the  different  schools,  sent  to  the  General 
Treasurer.  This  is  a  mistake.  Convert 
the  nickels  into  U.  S.  currency,  post  office 
orders,  etc.,  and  forward  them  in  the  manner 
which  will  at  once  be  safe  and  co^^t  the 
least.  The  cost  of  sending  nickel  pieces 
by  mail  sometimes  amounts  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  entire  donation. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

A  VERY  interfisting  paper  on  "The  Fight 
for  Children"  appears  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
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panioii.  It  contains  statements  that  are 
of  such  vital  importance  that  they  .will  be 
reviewed  in  this  and  subsequent  articles 
in  the  Instructor.  What  we  are  doing 
for  our  children  has  no  parallel  for  excel- 
lence ih  any  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
a  most  creditable  system  of  public  schools, 
but  we  do  not  rely  upon  their  complete 
efficiency  in  training  our  children.  We 
have  organizations  for  the  children,  such 
as  Sunday  Schools,  primaries  and  re- 
ligion classes.  An  army  of  fathers  and 
mothers  is  on  the  march  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  progress  in  preparing  our  chil- 
dren for  life's  highest  and  holiest  mission. 

Now  note  what  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  question  has  to  say  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States:  "There  are  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teens  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The 
majority  of  them  will  be  Uncle  Sam's  vot- 
ers perilously  soon." 

"Five  hundred  girls  under  sixteen  were 
employed  at  night  in  the  section  round  Beth- 
lehem (Penn.)  in  1904.  Some  of  them  came 
and  went  from  their  work  through  the  dark 
from  villages  four  miles  away  and  worked 
long  hours  besides."  Child  labor  does  not 
materially  decrease,  and  its  effect  is  the 
depopulation  of  the  schools.  Such  a  con- 
dition has  quite  naturally  alarmed  those 
who  see  in  it  a  menace  to  childhood. 

"There  are  20,000  children  under  twelve 
in  the  southern  mills  and  factories  today." 
"The  great  northern  manufacturing  states 
— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Il- 
linois, Massachusetts  an  1  Ohio — are  stead- 
ily falling  in  the  scale  of  literacy  year  by 
year.''  "New  York  has  fallen  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  place  among  the 
states  of  the  Union;  Massachusetts  from 
the  second  to  the  ninth."  The  race  for 
wealth  and,  above  all,  the  depreciating 
value  of  childhood  ars  responsible  for  such 
a  wrong  against  the  children  of  our  land. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  children 
whose  parents  were  born  in    foreign  I'lnds, 


but  the  nations  of  western  Europe  put  a 
greater  protection  around  their  children  by 
laws  against  child  labor  in  the  factories 
than  do  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  is 
notorious  that  New  England  stock  is  run- 
ning out.  that  those  time-honored  states 
fail  to  reproduce  themselves  from  the  older 
stock. 

The  good  women  and  other  philanthrop- 
ists may  preach  themselves  hoarse  about 
the  dangers  to  the  rights  of  childhood, 
but  the  only  real  protection  to  the  child- 
life  of  our  land  will  come  from  the  homes 
where  children  are  welcome,  and  where 
the  love  of  children  is  an  important  part 
of  the  religion  of  those  to  whom  they  are- 
intrusted. 


WARD    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    CONFERENCES 
IN  1907- 

The  General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  recommends  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1907,  a  Ward  Sunday  School 
Conference  be  held  in  each  and  every  ward 
in  the  Church  and  submits  herewith  a  pro- 
gram for  the  occasion.  It  is  desired  to 
have  this  program  faithfully  followed,  un- 
less the  stake  or  Ward  Sunday  School 
authorities  find  that  the  local  conditions 
justify  a  change. 

SU.ND.W     MOIiNlNG. 

1.  Officers'  and  teachers'  (lexntional  exercises 

at  i):4.i. 

2.  10  o'clock,  dtticers'  and  teachers'  roll  call. 
■^.   8ong, ''Tlu' S()n{:;sof  Zion."     .Song  Book  p. 

17ii. 

4.  rrayer. 

5.  Minutes  of  pn>vious  Siuuhiy. 

i>.  Song  selected  by  Ward  Sunday  Scliool 
Chorister. 

7.  Administration  of  sacrament  preceded  by 
sentiment  recited  in  concert,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  ward  Superinten(h^ncy.  Sacra- 
mental music,  selected  by  ward  Sunday 
Schoo!  organist,  folic  idaycd  diiiini;  ihe 
pas.sing  of  the  sacrament. 
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8  Concert  recitation;  "The  Lord's  Prayer," 
"The  Ten  Commandments,"  or  "The 
Articles  of  Faith,"  as  the  school  super- 
intency  shall  deem  best. 

9.  Presentation  of  Sunday  School  authorities. 
10  Song.     (To  be  hereafter  published.) 

11.  Kindergarten    or  Primary  class   exercises. 

12.  Request  all  present    at  organization  of  the 

school  to  arise.  Introduce  the  oldest 
and  youngest  members  to  School.  Su- 
perintendent will  then  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  orj^anization  of  School, 
with  date,  original  enrollment  and 
names  of  those  prominently  connected 
with  it,  concluding  with  an  announce, 
ment  of  the  present  enrollment. 

13.  Boys'  chorus;  or  if  this  is  impossible,  sub- 

stitute other  vocal  music. 

14.  Class  exercises  by  first  or  second  intermedi- 

ate department. 

15.  Concert   exercise  by  ofticers  and  teachers. 

(To  be  selected  and  recited  by  them,  as 

a  class,  from  the  stand.) 
IH.   Remarks  by  visitors. 
17.  Song,    selected    by    ward    Sunday   School 

chorister. 
IS.  Benediction. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  the  afternoon  or 
■evening  meeting. 


Sing  Sunday  School  songs. 

Topic  by  ward  superintendent  or  other 
suitable  person:  Our  Sunday  School;  its 
present  condition;  what  it  should  be. 

Subject  for  Stake  officers  and  visitors: 
Parents'  Classes. 

If  desired  give  class  exercises  by  those 
departments  not  represented  at  the  morn- 
ing sessioii. 


A  MIDDLE  VERSE  FOR  THE  SONG 
WORDS  ARE  SWEET  TONES 
OF  THE  HEART." 


■KIND 


Like  the  sweet  smiling  flowers  in  their  mission, 

They  lighten  our  burdens  of  care. 
Bring  hope's  sweetest  thought  for  fruition 

To  banish  the  pain  of  despair. 
As  the  heart  is  forever  desiring 

Kind  sympathy's  loving  appeal, 
Let  the  tones  of  each  heart  be  inspiring 

And  full  of  the  kindness  we  feel. 

There  being  but  two  verses  in  the  favorite 
Sunday  School  song  "Kind  Words  are  Sweet 
Tones  of  the  Heart,"  Elder  Joseph  L.  Town- 
send  has  increased  its  excellence  by  adding  an- 
other verse,  which  he  wishes  sung  between  the 
two  already  published;  see  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book,  page  108. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Prolonged  prosperity  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  extravagance.  The  long- 
er good  times  continue,  the  dimmer  grows 
in  the  public  consciousness  the  need  of 
laying  something  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 
If  this  need  be  forgotten,  prosperity  de- 
feats itself,  and  the  manifestation  of  defeat 
is  in  business  depression. 

A  banker  recently  discussed  from  a  fin- 
ancial and  economic  point  of  view  the  no- 
torious extravagance  of  the  American 
people, — "the  ominous  cloud  that  hangs 
over  our  prosperity  today."  This  extrava- 
gance is  visible  in  all  classes.  People 
with  a  little  means  spend  lavishlj',  and 
thereby  unwittingly  push  up   the  cost  of 


Jiving.  Confident  of  continuous  success, 
the  man  of  fairly  comfortable  means  mort- 
gages the  future  to  pay  for  the  present. 

Bankers  note  with  alarm  the  decreasing 
demand  for  good  securities  at  small  inter- 
est, like  municipal  bonds;  the  withdrawal 
of  money  from  savings  banks  which  pay 
small  interest,  and  the  increased  demand 
for  risky  investments  that  pay  five  and  six 
per  cent.  Security  is  sacrificed  for  in- 
come; money  goes  more  and  more  into 
insecure  and  speculative  enterprise.  To- 
day lives  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  come  the  morrow, 
which  will  fail  to  meet  the  obligations  put 
upon  it. 


RUSSIA. 
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All  this  may  seeai  a  very  abstract  dis- 
-cussion,  far  removed  from  most  of  us  who 
have  no  part  in  the  large  money  dealings 
of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  the  people  of  small 
means  who  suffer  from  extravagance;  the 
rich  usually  ride  the  storm.  Moreover,  the 
danger  and  our  responsibility  for  it  come 
home  when  we  remember  that  every  dollar 


spent  in  foolish  luxury  and  every  dollar 
needlessly  borrowed,  help  to  make  inevit- 
able the  day  of  business  depression,  a  daj' 
which  not  even  untold  wealth  of  crops  can 
prevent.  The  only  sure  prevention  lies  in 
the  caution  and  frugality  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

YtiiitJi's  Conqianion. 


RUSSIA. 


f  IE  terrors  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  are  exciting  in 
this  country  more  intense  in- 
terest regarding  that  land  and 
its  people  than  was  ever  before 
felt    by    Americans.       While 


the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  there  is  also 
a  strong  and  wide  spread  abhorrence  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  some  of  the  ex- 
tremists in  their  efforts  to  procure  political 
and  religious  liberty  for  the  citizens  of  that 
vast  empire. 


there  is  an  almost  universal  sympathy    for  Russia  was  formerly  known  as  Muskovy, 
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and  its  people  are  still  often  spoken  of  as 
Muskovites.  St.  Petersburg  is  its  present 
capital,  though  formerly  Moscow  held  that 
distinction,  and  is  still  the  city  where  the 
Tzar  is  crowned. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  the  most  exten- 
sive dominion  in  the  world,  undivided  by 
seas  or  oceans,  or  separated  by  the  posses- 
sions of  other  nations.     Great  Britain  lays 


of  desert  plains,  producing  but  scanty 
crops,  the  result  of  the  long  and  terribly 
rigorous  winters.  But  all  Russia  is  not  of 
this  forbidding  character,  for  it  embraces 
lands  far  away  to  the  south  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  the  general  characteristics 
are  such  as  Finland  or  Siberia  supply. 

Travel   is  exceedingly  difhcult  in    most 
parts  of  that  country,  but  notwithstanding 
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claim  to  more  of  the  earth,  but  its  colonies 
are  scattered  far  abroad  in  every  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe.  Russia's  area  be- 
ing so  vast,  no  one  account  can  accurately 
describe  its  physical  conditions,  they  are 
necessarily  so  varied.  When  we  think  of 
Russia  we  generally  picture  to  our  minds 
that  district  in  Northern  Europe,  where 
St.  Petersburg  stands,  with   long  stretches 


this,  the  Russians  themselves  do  .consider- 
able traveling  to  and  fro  in  their  own 
country,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Europeans. 

The  lines  of  railroad  have,  of  course, 
made  travel  easier  within  the  last  twenty 
vears,  but  still  the  country  roads,  leading 
to  places  away  from  the  railroads  are  said 
to    be    no    more   than  broad,    well-beaten 
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tracks,  connecting  the  villages  with  each 
other,  none  of  them  have  been  built  or 
constructed,  as  they  are  in  so  many  other 
European  countries.  The  main  road  is 
the  post-road,  which  is  simply  the  way 
taken  by  the  post-cart,  and  it  usually  fol- 
lows a  line  of  telegraph  poles. 

Accommodations  at  wayside  stations 
are  exceedingly  poor.  The  buildings  are 
usually  of  wood,  sometimes  having  one 
and  sometimes  two  rooms.     The  one  good 


The  conveyances  that  travelers  must 
ufe  are  usually  of  a  rude  kind,  as  shonn 
in  the  picture.  Poor  as  the  vehicle  may 
be,  however,  each  has  its  great  bow  with 
jingling  bells,  whose  sound  enlivens  the 
otherwise  intense  stillness  of  a  winter  ride. 
Travel  bj'  this  mode  is  most  painful  be- 
cause of  the  intense  cold,  which  cannot  be 
kept  out.  One  traveler  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows: "To  preserve  sensations  of  bodily 
warmth  at  such  times  as  these,  even  to  en- 


A    RUSSIAN'    PEASANT  S    FUNERAL. 


thing  about  the  station  is  that  it  is  gener- 
ally well  heated,  but  it  is  seldom  provided 
with  beds,  so  that  travelers  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  their  furs  on  the  floors  or  on  the 
benches  of  the  waiting-room.  The  excep- 
tion is  experienced  only  when  the  propriet- 
or can  persuade  some  member  of  his 
family  to  surrender  her  resting-place  for 
the  night,  and  after  the  traveler  has  (con- 
sented to  pay  specially  for  what  is  called, 
''extra  accommodation." 


joy  the  negative  comfort  of  a  sensible  ab- 
sence of  cold,  were  alike  impossible. 
Wrappings  we  hail  in  plenty,  and  the 
tendency  to  use  many  of  them  was  little 
resisted;  but  the  more  multifold  our  gar- 
ments, the  more  painful  was  the  attack  of 
the  frost  after  it  had  penetrated  them;  and 
the  freezing  of  the  thickest  of  them  was 
only  a  matter  of  time,  leaving  every  fur- 
ther step  of  our  progress  to  be  stamped 
upon  our  niciiiories  with  an  acute  sense  of 
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physical    pain,    from    whiich  there  was  no 
escape." 

A  great  area  of  the  country  under  the 
Russian  government  is  wild  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme,  and  sometimes  fifteen 
miles  can  be  traveled  without  the  glimpse 
of  a  single   habitation.      The    steppes  ;ire 
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smooth   and   open  as  the  sea,  and  monot- 
onous in  the  extreme. 

Moscow  is  towards  the  south  and  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  north,  and  these  capital 
cities  are,  of  course,  the  great  centers  of 
population,  of  fashion,  of  wealth,  as  well 
as  of  poverty.  The  palace  of  the  noble, 
and  the  hovel  of  the  peasant  are  to  be 
found  there,  and  all  conditions  of  life 
mingling  and  intermingling  in  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence.  Every  spring  trains 
arrive  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow 
with  the  third  class  carriages  crammed 
with  workmen  from  the  provinces,  who 
leave  their  wives  and  children  to  care  for 
the  poor  little  farms  of  which  they  are  the 
proprietors,  and  in  the  great  cities  they 
act  as  woodcutters,  porters,  carpenters, 
whitewashers,  and  in  numberless  other 
capacities  during  the  brief  summer.  These 
peasants  live  out  of  doors  during  their 
stay,  taking  sleep  only  when  it  is  conveni- 


ent. In  the  autumn  they  return  with 
their  wnges  almost  intact,  for  they  live  as 
cheaply  as  it  is  possible  for  human  be- 
ings to  live  during  their  residence  in  the 
cities.  On  returning  to  their  village 
homes  they  sleep  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie 
long  dark  winter  away,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  lighting  up  their  houses. 

All  classes  in  Russia  are  strict  in  ob- 
serving religious  ceremonies,  their  prayers, 
which  never  seem  to  be  ommitted,  are 
said  in  public,  morning  and  evening,  be- 
fore one  of  the  many  chapels,  in  an  open 
church,  or  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
or  the  Holy  Child. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  however  in  the 
peasant,  and  that  is,  the  calmness  with 
which  he  endures  physical  suffering;  in 
fact,  one  would  think  that  he  is  hardened 
to  it,  and  really  does  not  suffer  so  much. 
Generation  after  generation  of  just  such 
life  has  made  it  second  nature  no  doubt. 
For  the  most  part  they  endure  their  natural 


CHURCHES  NEAR  TOWER  OP  IVAN. 

surroundings  uncomplainingly,  and  can  be 
happy  if  they  can  have  plenty  of  scalding 
hot  tea  to  drink,  even  in  the  midst  of  most 
miserable  conditions.  They  can  drink 
more  hot  Stuff,  it  is  said,  than  can  be  be- 
lieved of  any  ordinary  mortal   until   it    is 
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actually  seen.  A  group  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  at  rest  without  the  large  tea  urn 
hissing  in  the  center.  All  business  trans- 
actions are  entered  into  between  parties 
with  the  tea  urn  always  a  witness.  And 
other  drinks  much  stronger  than  the  scald- 


MOSCOW. 

ing  black  tea,  are  also  taken  in  limitless 
quantities. 

Although  Russia  looms  so  large  in  the 
public  eye  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  ordinary  everyday  domestic  life  bf 
the  Czar's  subjects. 

The  housekeeping  supplies  are  procured 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  poor  going  to  the  markets,  the 
well  to  do  people  dealing  at  the  shops 
that  "call  for  orders"  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  in  our  principal  towns. 

But  the  food  in  itself  differs  much  in 
treatment  and  serving  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea.  At  an  early  hour  the  "samo- 
var" is  placed  in  the  dining  room  and  the 
household  go  in  on  leaving  their  beds  and 
before  their  bath,  draw  some  tea  for  them- 
selves, and  eat  with  it  a  "little  bread." 
The  Russian  bakers  make  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  plain  breads. 

The  real  first  meal  of  the  day  is  lun- 
cheon, which   is  eaten  between    12  and   1 


o'clock.  At  every  meal  "zakufki,"  are 
served.  Then  various  characteristic  Rus- 
sian dishes  follow,  such  as  macaroni  and 
meat  fried  together;  eggs  done  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  At  luncheon  time  a  joint  very 
rare!}'  makes  its  appearance.  Chicken  is 
eaten,  all  poultrj'  and  game  being  good 
and  plentiful,  and  many  kinds  are  eaten 
which  do  not  form  the  food  dishes  in 
America.  Fancy  cream  cheeses  native  to 
Russia  are  popular  at  luncheon. 

As  to  the  dinner,  this  meal  always  be- 
gins in  Russia,  with  the  "zakuski,"  which 
is  placed  at  a  side  table,  to  which  all  the 
guests  go  and  help  themselves,  standing  up 
to  partake  of  their  choice  before  sitting 
dowh  to  the  central  dining  table,  where 
the  meal  proper  is  served.  This  is  much 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  Parisian  dinner, 
though  soups  are  typically  Russian,  being 
made  of  ingredients  not  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  in  other  countries. 

Flowers  are  ruinously  expensive  in  Rub- 
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sia,  and  they  are  fewer  and  are  used  in 
(luantities  more  rarely,  though  on  occasions 
of  lavish  'display  Russians  use  as  many, 
and  more  even,  than  the  .\ni('rican  multi- 
millionaire. 

In  the  class  ininicdiatoly  below  the  one 
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above  described,  which  includes  the  ordi- 
nary well  to  do  people,  the  average  table 
service  and  comforts  in  the  home  general- 
ly are  much  below  the  same  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  the  table  equipments  being 
scanty  and  ugly. 

As  for  dressing,  the  Russian  women  find 
this  a  very  costly  item.  All  clothes  are 
very  dear.  Models  are  bought  in  Paris  by 
the  Russian  dressmakers,  and  are  copied 
with  great  swiftness,  but  as  a  rule  the  Rus- 
sian copy  lacks  the  delicacj'  and  taste  of 
the  original,  for  generally  speaking  the 
Russians  do  not  make  good  dressmakers, 
milliners  and  haberdashers.  The  Russian 
lady  is  not  as  well  dressed  as  her  French 
sister,  and  she  certainly  lacks  the  sprightly 
up-to-dateness  of  the  American. 

With  regard  to  the  servants,  they  work 
much  harder,  their  hours  are  longer  and 
their  appearance  is  not  so  neat  as  the  En2- 
lish  maid  or  man.  They  are  treated  with 
less  formality,  have  less  comfort,  less  food 
and  less  accommodation.  They  are  not 
so  deft  or  swift  or  good  as  French  or  Eag- 
lish  servants,  but  more  patient  and  disin- 
clined to  be  servile  in  manner. 

Russian  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  up- 
per classes  have  their  children  with  them 
out  of  lesson  hours  far  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish parents  do.      The  children  see  much 


more  of  company  and  consequently  grow 
up  with  better  company  manners  and  less 
shyness  than  the  English  child.  They  en- 
tirely lack  the  "perkiness"  of  the  little 
American,  and  are  brought  up  with  excel- 
lent manners  with  regard  to  their  elders, 
and  certain  ceremonious  behavior  always 
characterizes  their  intercourse  with  their 
mothprs  and  fathers  when  company  is 
present. 

The  little  boys  "click"  their  heels  to- 
gether and  bow  before  strangers,  kiss  the 
hands  of  ladies,  wait  to  be  spoken  to  be- 
fore addressing  their  elders,  and  are  brought 
up  with  much  more  decorum  of  attitude 
than  in  western  Europe.  They  and  their 
little  sisters  play  about  their  parents' 
drawing  rooms  when  visitors  are  present, 
running  to  reply  to  any  questions  put  to 
them,  and  then  returning  to  resume  their 
play,  or  game,  or  what  not  with  simplicity. 
And  thus  they  form  part  of  the  "company" 
without  too  great  prominence  being  ac- 
corded them,  and  yet  seeing  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  quite  without  self-conscious- 
ness or  shyness  when  they  grow  up. 

Moscow,  in  many  respects,  being  the 
most  interesting  city  in  Russia,  though  not 
now  its  capital,  we  present  a  few  illustra- 
tions which  will  help  our  readers  to  form  a 
definite  idea  of  its  appearance. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MARIGOLDS. 


•0,  warm-hearted  marigolds. 

Striving  so  clieerfuUy; 

Here  in  the  yard,   where  my  happy  girls  play — 

"What  are  the  secrets  the  sunbeams  have  whis- 
pered, 

Into  your  warm  hearts,  this  bright  Summer 
day? 

"Look  upward,  look  upward! 

The  Father  is  smiling 

Down  on  his  children, 

'Through  raj's  of  the  sun; 


Showing  no  favors  if  we  do  but  turn  to  Him, 
Lavishing  blessings  on  no  single  one." 

O,  rich-hearted  marigold, 
God  hath  endowed  thee! 
Humble  thy  dwelling  place, 
Golden  thy  head. 
Well  hast  thou  spoken, 
God  loves  us  all  tenderly, 

The  Prince  of  His  throne,   had   a   low,    humble 
bed! 

May  E.  Lillie. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.   I60  C    Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


OLD  MADGE.  THE    RUNAWAY.  OR  THE 
DISOBEDIENT  GIRL. 

A    True  Story. 


OW,  don't  gooff  today,  Mamie, 
until  the  washing  is  finished, 
or  until  I  come  back,  any- 
way. 

These    words   were   spoken 
by  Mrs.  Murphy  to  her  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  of  about  sixteen. 

"All  right,  mama.  I'll  finish  the  wash- 
ing and  stay  at  home  today  if  you'll  let 
me  go  over  to  Annie's  birthday  party  to- 
morrow," answered  Mamie. 

"Well,  I  will  see  as  to  that,"  said  the 
mother  briefly,  as  she  closed  the  parlor 
door. 

She  was  going  to  see  a  sick  boy  who 
lived  not  far  from  their  own  home. 

"Well,  I  see  I'll  have  to  wait  a  while 
for  that  water  to  heat,  and  I  might  as  well 
enjoy  myself  at  something  or  other,"  Ma- 
mie said  'naif  aloud.  As  she  spoke  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  played 
over  the  last  waltz  her  brother  had  sent  her 
from  New  York. 

She  finished  the  piece  and  went  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  water  was  hot 
enough. 

"That  hateful  water  will  not  get  hot  to- 
day, and  I've  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  make  it,"  she  exclaimed  aloud. 

.Just  then  she  heard  her  name  spoken 
from  the  outside,  and  as  she  stepped  out 
she  saw  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Laura  At- 
kins, on  her  favorite  riding  pony. 

Laura  Atkins  was  a  girl  of  about  Ma- 
mie's age  and  size,  and   lived  not  very  far 


from  her  home.  They  had  been  playmates 
ever  since  the  Murphys  moved  into  the 
place. 

"Don't  stand  there  gaping  at  me,  but 
get  your  horse  and  go  up  to  Barlow's  with 
me.  Hurry  up,  and  let's  run  away  from 
Bill  Evans;  he's  coming  back  there  about 
half  a  mile.  I  hurried  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
get  away. from  him.  He  was  just  coming 
at  a  slow  gait,  so  we'll  have  plenty  of  time 
if  you'll  hurry!"  Laura  explained  almost  in 
a  breath. 

"What  are  you  going  up  there  for?'' 
asked  Mamie. 

"Ma  sent  me.  You'll  find  out  when  we 
get  there.  Hurry  up  and  get  your  horse, 
I'll  help  you,"  said  Laura. 

"Why  not  let  me  ride  behind  you  on 
your  horse?"  asked  Mamie  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  you  know  very  well  old  Bess  won't 
let  two  ride  her.  But  come,  hurry  up!" 
urged  Laura. 

"But  mama  wanted  me  to  stay  at  home 
today  and  finish  the  washing,  and  I  prom- 
ised her  I  would,"  said  Mamie. 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter;  we'll  be  back 
by  the  time  the  water  is  ready,"  answered 
Laura. 

"Well,  I  don't  like  to  disobey,  but  if 
you'll  chase  old  Madge  in  the  corral,  I'll 
go  this  time." 

"All  right."  responded  I^aura  as  she  gal- 
loped away  to  where  Mamie's  horse  was 
feeding. 

The  horse  they  wanted  was  soon  cap- 
tured, and  Mamie  brought  her  own  new 
bridle  from  the  post  where  she  had  care- 
lessly hung  it  the  night  before  when  she 
had  brought  home  the  cows. 
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They  hurriedly  put  on  the  bridle  and 
saddle,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were 
galloping  away. 

"Where  did  your  mama  go  today?" 
asked  Lf  ura  as  they  were  going  down  the 
street. 

''She  went  to  see  a  sick  boy  who  was  not 
expected  to  live.  I  hope  he  will  get  along 
all  right,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed!  What  is  the  matter  with 
him?"  said  Laura. 

"Something  wrong  with  his  throat.  I 
think  mama  said  tonsilitis." 

Just  then  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  shout  from  a  voice  close  behind 
them.  They  looked  over  their  shoulders, 
and  to  their  surprise  saw  Bill  Evans  riding 
along  at  a  fast  gait.  At  the  sound  of 
hoofs  behind  her,  old  Madge  started  into  a 
run,  thinking  probably  it  was  a  race,  as  she 
had  been  on  the  race  track  several  times, 
and  was  seldom  beaten.  She  now  pricked 
up  her  ears,  and  for  all  Mamie  tried  to  hold 
her,  it  was  of  no  use. 

Faster  and  faster  they  went,  and  Mamie 
was  getting  frightened  as  she  said  to  Lau- 
ra, who  was  now  quite  a  distance  behind 
her. 

"You  stop,  and  get  Bill  to  stop  and 
may  be  I  can  get  her  stopped  after  a 
while." 

At  this  Laura  easily  stopped  her  horse, 
and  Bill  did  likewise,  but  there  was  no 
stop  to  old  Madge. 

Mamie  kept  pulling  on  the  reins  with 
all  her  might  and  shouting  '  'Whoa!"  but 
Madge  did  not  heed  her  entreating  voice. 
She  kept  on  going  faster  than  ever. 

Mamie  had  lost  her  cap  and  her  cape 
was  following  it,  her  hair  stood  up  on 
ends,  and  her  face  was  white  as  snow;  but 
still  old  Madge  kept  going  on.  They  had 
passed  Barlofv's  long  since,  and  were  still 
going  straight  on,  they  didn't  know 
where. 

Oh,  horrors!     There  was   a   rocky   road 


leading  up  the  canyon,  where  men  of  the 
neighborhood  used  to  get  their  firewood; 
they  had  not  gone  that  way,  however,  for 
the  past  year,  as  a  new  road  had  been 
made.  The  old  road  was  so  rocky  and  the 
river  was  so  deep  in  some  places  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  cross  it,  a  driver  must  be 
very  careful  to  keep  where  there  was  shal- 
low water.  It  could  be  done  by  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  such  places,  but  what 
did  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  know  about  a 
ford  in  a  dangerous  river,  and  what  did  the 
runaway  horse  know  about  it? 

Mamie  hoped  she  might  be  able  to  turn 
old  Madge,  but  found  it  impossible. 

Down  the  hill  the  horse  went  like  a 
prairie  fire — on  and  on  she  sprang,  her 
speed  increasing.  She  was  nearing  the 
river,  and  this  thought  made  Mamie's 
heart  throb  and  ache.  She  was  so  tired 
from  riding  and  so  frightened  she  was  too 
weak  to  do  any  more.  She  saw  the  river! 
"0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me!"  she 
cried. 

"Whoa,  Madge,"  she  said  gently,  as  the 
horse  slackened  her  pace  a  little.  There 
was  a  rocky  place  in  the  road,  and  as  the 
horse  was  flying  on,  she  stumbled,  and 
down    she    fell    on    Mamie's    right    limb. 

That  was  the  last  the  girl  remembered. 

•  #  *  * 

Three  -  weeks  later,  Mamie  was  able  to 
walk  again.  She  had  been  under  the  care 
of  the  best  physician  of  the  neighboring 
town.  When  she  became  conscious  she 
was  told  how  she  had  been  taken  home 
and  cared  for.  She  was  very  sick  with  a 
broken  limb,  and  was  unconscious — did 
not  even  know  her  own  mother  for  more 
than  a  week. 

But,  of  course,  she  repented  for  disobey- 
ing her  mother's  wish  and  was  forgiven, 
and  promised  to  try  to  be  a  better  girl. 
She  got  well  in  a  few  weeks  more,  but  has 
a  stiff  limb  to  this  day. 

I  hope  this  story  will  help  other  children 
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and  that  they  will  not  have  to  get   broken 
legs  to  teach  them  not  to  disobey. 

Bertha  Godfrey,  when  15  years  old. 
Twin  Groves,  St.  Anthony, Fremont  County, 
Idaho. 


THE    BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XLI. 

Why  do  you  wail,  O  Wind?  Why  do  you  sigh, 
O  Sea? 
Is  it  remorse  for  the  ships  gone  down, 
With  this  pitiless  shore  on  the  lea? 
Moan,  moan,  moan, 
In  the  desolate  night  and  lone! 
Ah  what  is  the  tale 
You  would  fain  unveil. 
In  your  wild,  weird  ones  to  me? 

Thomas  Hood. 


An  ocean  voyage. — Poor  baby  Jesse  and  friendly 
little  tessie. — A  happy  death. 

Dr.  Highland,  who  was  indeed  a  wise 
and  learned  man,  had  so  well  prepared  the 
little  company  for  their  trip  across  the 
ocean  that  there  was  not  much  sea-sick- 
ness among  them,  after  the  first  d'i,y  or 
two. 

Although  so  young,  a  mere  baby,  when 
he  had  crossed  the  sea  before,  yet  it  all 
seemed  very  familiar  to  Carl,  and  very  sad 
at  times,  because  of  the  memories  it 
brought  of  his  parentage  and  his  early  los- 
ses. But  he  found  little  time  to  think  of 
himself,  and  his  happy  way  of  finding 
something  to  do  that  would  help  some  one 
else,  kept  him  bright  and  cheerful. 

It  was  Nannie,  however,  this  time,  who 
discovered  passengers  on  the  ship,  who 
were  in  need  of  comfort. 

One  day  when  Carl  had  read  to  her  imtil 
both  were  tired  and  wanting  a  change,  he 
left  her  where  she  was  sitting  comfortably 
pillowed  and  cushioned  in  a  deck  chair, 
and  went  to  enquire  something  concerning 
a  question  that  had  arisen  in  their  conver- 
sation, which  they  were  unable  to  settle. 


There  was  wind  enough  astir  to  create  a 
ripple  on  the  ocean's  otherwise  smooth 
surface. 

How  wonderful,  Nannie  thought,  to  lie 
there  and  watch  the  great  world  of  waters! 
To  be  unable  to  see  anything  whatever  but 
the  leaping  blue  gray  waves,  and  the 
wreaths  of  white  foam  which  they  danced 
into  being  and  then  merrily  kicked  off,  one 
after  another.  And  to  hear  nothing  but 
the  steady  beat  of  the  engine  and  the  sound 
of  the  same  waves  as  they  rolled  over  and 
over,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
rocking  and  tossing  her  along,  on  and  on, 
from  one  great  continent  to  the  other. 

Carl  had  asked  Nannie  if  he  should  carry 
her  to  her  mother  and  the  others  who  were 
resting  below,  but  she  had  preferred  to  re- 
main on  deck. 

After  awhile  a  low,  plaintive  cry  from  a 
child  near  her,  startled  Nannie  from  her 
ocean  day  dream. 

She  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  sound, 
and  saw  a  woman,  apparently  young  in 
years  but  evidently  well  aquainted  with 
hard  experiences,  trying  to  soothe  a  very 
sad  and  sick  looking  little  boy  ot  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  which  she  carried  in 
her  arms.  A  five  year  old  girl  whose  face, 
the  opposite  of  the  boy's,  shone  bright  and 
happj',  was  skipping  about  the  deck,  now 
here,  now  there,  but  never  far  from  the 
woman's  side. 

The  little  girl,  as  soon  as  she  caught 
Nannie's  eye,  stepped  up  and  spoke  to  her 
with  a  fearlessness  and  frankness  which 
was  surprising. 

"  J'««  are  pretty!"  she  said,  catching  the 
hand  Nannie  extended  toward  her  in  both 
her  own.  "Your  eyes  are  briglit  and  sliiny, 
and  there  are  pink  roses  on  your  clu^eks. 
Your  lips  are  red  and  they  smile  and  show 
your  lovely  white  teeth.  .\nd  your  hair  is 
so" — ''Oh,  take  care,  little  one— do  not 
try  to  climb  up  there  at  my  feet!"  called 
out  Nannie.  "I  have  a  lame,  sore  foot,  and 
am  afraid  you  might  hurt  it.   Come  'round 
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this  other  side  and   sit  by  me  here,  in  this 
chair,  and  we  can  talk.'' 

The  little  boy  was  fretting  and  teasing 
for  something  just  then,  and  the  mother, 
busy  with  him ,  did  not  notice  her  other  child , 
the  friendly  little  girl,  until,  obeying  Nan- 
nie's directions,  she  had  climbed  u' )  at  her 
side  and  seated  herself  in  Carl's  deck- 
chair.  Then  the  mother  saw  her  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  come  away.  But  Nannie 
motioned  back  that  the  little  girl  was  all 
right,  and  welcome  to  remain.  So  the 
child  straightened  herself  and  sat  upright 
in  the  chair,  and  went  on  talking.  "Mama 
was  pretty,  like  you,"  she  said,  "before 
papa  died,  but  now  she  is  pale  and  poor 
and  she  doesn't  laugh  or  sing  any  more." 

"How  long  since  your  papa  died?"  Nan- 
nie asked. 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  then 
scrambled  down  and  ran  to  ask  her  mother. 
She  soon  returned  with  the  answer,  "Two 
months.  And  Jesse  has  been  sick  ever 
since.  He  wants  papa  all  the  time,  and 
he  won't  play  with  me  any  more,  nor  do 
anything  only  have  mama  carry  him 
about." 

"Poor  little  Jesse!"  said  Nannie,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  at  the  sad  scene  of  the 
mother  and  baby,  and  the  pathetic  words 
of  the  little  girl.  "Poor  little  boy!"  she 
continued,  "and  poor  mama,  how  tired  she 
must  be!" 

Carl  had  returned  to  Nannie  in  time  to 
hear  her  last  remark,  and  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  it  at  once. 

"Yes!"  he  said  immediately,  "the  lady 
looks  very  tired.  Let's  have  her  sit  here 
with  the  baby,  little  girl,  and  you  come 
and  walk  about  with  me." 

"That's  good  of  you,  Carl,"  said  Nannie. 
"I  am  sure  the  lady  will  appreciate  it." 

And  the  lady  did,  but  the  baby  did  not. 
Carl  offered  the  poor  weary  mama  a  chance 
to  sit  and  rest  in  his  chair  by  Nannie, 
which  she  gratefully  accepted.  But  tired, 
restless,   sick  little  Jesse  could  not  bear  to 


have  his  mother  sit  down  with  him.  He 
cried  out  so  pitifully  that  Carl's  next  ofifer 
was  to  take  him  and  carry  him  about,  and 
let  his  mother  rest. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
will  let  you  take  him  from  me,"  the 
mother  said.  "He  has  never  been  willing 
to  leave  my  arms  for  a  moment  since  his 
father's  death,  and  has  mourned  and 
wailed  so  incessantly  and  so  heart-rending]y 
that  at  times,  for  the  dear  child's  sake,  I 
have  almost  wished  his  father  night  come 
and  take  him.  But  of  course  my  heart 
cleaves  to  him!"  Here  the  poor  mother 
broke  down  and  wept  very  sadly. 

Carl  reached  out  his  arms  as  if  to  take 
the  baby,  and  with  a  cry  of  delight,  which 
surprised  the  mother,  the  baby  signified  a 
wild  desire  to  go  to  him.  Lifting  the  little 
sufferer  in  his  arms,  Carl  pressed  him  gent- 
ly against  his  breast,  and  there  the  tired 
baby  nestled  and  rested,  closing  his  eyes- 
with  a  bright,  happy  smile,  as  if  his  soul. 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  Carl  stepped  soft- 
ly away  with  the  baby,  while  the  little 
sister,  jumping  up  and  down  and  whirling 
about  in  great  glee,  cried  out,  "Jesse  thinks 
it's  papa!  Oh,  he  thinks  it's  papa,  he 
does,  mama!  And  now  he  is  glad  and  he 
will  stop  crying  and  get  well.  Oh,  goody, 
goody!" 

"Bessie,  don't  be  wild  and  noisy  like 
that!"  said  the  mother.  "I  think  she  is- 
right  though,"  she  observed  to  Nannie. 
"Your  brother  is  about  the  same  size,  and 
sligtly  resembles  my  husband,  and  Jesse, 
catching  sight  of  him,  has  been  comforted' 
by  the  delusion  that  at  last  he  has  his  papa 
again." 

"Oh!  isn't  that  lovely?"  said  Nannie, 
heartily.  "To  think  the  poor  little  darling 
can  be  consoled  and  made  happy,  even  if 
he  is  mistaken.  Carl  will  be  so  thankful 
for  the  chance  of  doing  this  good  turn.  He 
is  not  my  brother,  he  is  only  a  friend,  but 
I  do  think  he  is  the  best  boy  in  the  world!" 
"Oh,    I   see!"   said  the  lady.       But  she- 
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■was  not  seeing  very  much.  So  utterly 
worn  out  was  she  with  the  constant  care  of 
her  sick  child,  together  with  the  grief  she 
had  suffered  over  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
that  the  moment  the  baby  was  safely  out 
of  her  arms,  her  head  nodded  and  her  eyes 
half  closed  with  sleepiness. 

"Say!  Mrs. — "  began  Nannie.  "Mrs. 
Hesse,''  the  lady  said,  brightening  up 
for  a  moment,  and  givmg  Nannie  her 
name. 

"OL!  Mrs.  Hesse."  Nannie  shifted  in 
her  chair  and  commenced  arranging  her 
cushions  and  wraps  so  as  to  divide  them 
with  her  new  neighbor,  and  continued, 
"Fix  your  chair  like  mine  is,  so  you  can 
straighten  out  on  it,  put  this  pillow  under 
your  head  and  have  this  shawl  over  your 
shoulders.  There.  Now  you  can  go  to 
sleep  and  have  a  nice  rest.  I  will  watch 
Bessie,  and  your  baby  is  perfectly  safe  in 
Carl's  keeping." 

"Oh  thanks!  You  are  so  kind!"  Mrs. 
Hesse  murmured  in  a  drowsy  but  grateful 
tone,  and  then  she  sank  into  a  peaceful 
sleep,  such  as  she  had  not  known  for  more 
than  three  months. 

Bessie  danced  about,  clinging  a  moment 
to  Carl  as  he  still  walked  with  the  sleeping 
baby,  then  gently  approaching  her  mother 
and  looking  mischievously  into  her  face, 
and  answering  Nannie's  finger  shake  of 
caution  in  a  loud  whisper,  or  a  low,  rippling 
laugh.  After  awhile  she  sat  down  and 
looked  at  a  picture  book  some  one  had 
left  on  deck. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed,  when  Carl, 
with  a  strange  expression  on  a  very  white 
face,  came  and  leaning  over  whispered  to 
Nannie. 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  Nannie?  What 
in  this  world  can  we  do?"  he  asked. 

"Why  Carl!  What  is  the  matter?  What 
has  happened?"  said  Nannie,  half  raising 
herself  and  sitting  up. 

"Don't  scream,   Nannie,   or  make  a  fuss 


to  excite  the  poor  mother  when  I  tell  you," 
said  Carl.     "Her  baby  is  dead!'' 
(to  be  continued.) 

9 

LETTER-BOX. 

My  Lady  Friend.     Riddle. 

I  have  a  lady  friend,  I  could  hardly  do  without. 
She  helps   me  in   so  many  ways,   and  you  the 

same,  no  doubt; 
Her  hands  are  always  busy  and  skillful  as  the 

bees. 
When  you  ask  her  a  question  she  replies  with 

modest  grace, 
And  always  seems  to  smile  as  you  watch  her 

kind,  fair  face. 
Her  steady  ways  are  almost  sure  to  please. 
She  tells  us  every  day  when   we  should  dine  or 

sup, 
Says  when  we  ought  to  go  to  bed,   and  calls  us 

to  get  up; 
Keeping  track   of   home   affairs  in  things  like 

these. 
If  you  boil  an  egg  for  breakfast  she  will  tell  you 

when  it's  done. 
And  if  you're  starting  late  for  school,  she'll  say 

you'd  better  run; 
But  if  you're  nice  and  early  she  will  let  you  walk 

with  ease. 
Some  bright  little  reader  of  our  pleasant  Ju- 
venile, 
May  give  the  lady's  name,  and  return  her  friend- 
ly smile, 
I  have  offered  to  the  answer  many  keys. 

Mary  Oracle. 


Answer  and  Charade. 

Carey,  Idaho,  Sept.  IS,  1906. 

Dear  Friends: — We  take  the  JrvENlLE, 
and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  charades. 
I  have  solved  Os^ar  Boyer's  charade,  pub- 
lished in  JuvENir.E,  Sept.  15,  and  find  the 
answer  to  be  Bonk  of  MiiniKin. 

I  will  send  a  charade  for  my  young 
friends  to  solve.  It  is  (ujmposed  of  12 
letters. 

],  (),  •'!,  VI,  is  good  exercise. 

7,  (),  T),  4,  we  get  at  the  Post  Ollicc. 

11,  10,  S,  is  the  name  of  an  animal. 
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7,  2,  4,  12,  is  a  nourishing  fluid. 
9,  6,  7,  is  made  from  fruit. 
The  whole  is   the  name  of  a  very  good 
man  in  Cassia  Stake. 

Ada  Condi,  age  12  years. 

9 
Building  a  New  Meetinghouse. 

Salem,  Idaho,  Sept.  17,  1906. 

Dear  Letter-Box: — I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  to  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
Religion  Class  and  day-school.  I  am  in  the 
fifth  grade  at  day-school.  My  teacher's 
name  is  Mr.  Riggs.  He  is  a  good  teacher. 
Miss  Ruth  Curtis  was  my  teacher  last  year, 
also  the  year  before.  We  loved  her  very 
much.  I  shall  soon  be  ten  years  old.  We 
are  building  a  new  meetinghouse.  It  will 
soon  be  done. 

I  think  my  letter  is  long  enough,  so  I 
will  close  now. 

Your  friend, 
Andrew  M.  Andersen. 

God  Bless  The  Old  Folks. 

Written  for  an  Old  Folks'  Party,  held  at 
Chesterfield,  Bannock  Stake.  Suitable  for  a 
reading  in  any  entertainment  of  the  aged  ones. 

Our  Father,  bless  the  Old  Folks, 

Assembled  here  today! 
Whose  forms  are  bent  with  many  years, 

Whose  locks  are  turning  gray. 
They've  traveled  many  weary  miles. 

Have  borne  life's  heavy  load; 
Now  lead  them  gently  by  the  hand. 

Safe  back  to  Thine  abode. 

Deal  gently  with  them  day  by  day, 

Their  pathways  strew  with  flowers, 
The  thorns  and  briars  clear  away,' 

Oh  give  them  hapiJy  hours! 
Give  richly  of  the  healing  balm 

That  emanates  from  Thee; 
Be  kind  to  all  the  Old  Folks, 

Wherever  the^'  may  be. 

Send  comfort  to  the  Old  Folks, 
In  Thine  own  loving  way; 


May  younger  hands  their  wants  supply. 

Now  they  are  old  and  gray. 
For  well  we  know  that  every  line. 

Upon  each  patient  face, 
Was  penciled  by  the  hand  of  Time, 

Which  can  it's  history  trace. 

Thou  knowest  all  the  sorrows 

That  have  crossed  them  on  their  way; 
Therefore  Thou  knowest  what  is  best 

For  each  of  them  today; 
So  bless  them  with  the  very  gifts 

Thou  seest  they  most  need; 
To  those  who  hunger  for  Thy  love. 

Be  merciful,  and  feed. 

Not  only  do  we  crave  Thy  love, 

For  those  assembled  here; 
But  for  the  Old  Folks  scattered  far. 

Upon  this  mortal  sphere; 
Send  peace  and  comfort  to  their  hearts. 

Thy  Holy  Spirit  send, 
Build  up  their  hopes,  dry  up  their  tears. 

Be  Thou  their  constant  Friend. 

Oh!  guide  their  weary  footsteps. 

As  they  ascend  life's  hill; 
Give  to  them  courage,  strength  and  pow'r, 

Their  missions  to  fulfil; 
That  they  may  be  a  shining  light. 

To  all  who  come  their  way, 
Let  wisdom  crown  the  Old  Folks, 

Whose  locks  are  turning  gra)'. 

May  gladness  fill  the  kindly  hearts 

Of  all  assembled  here, 
Let  nothing  come  to  mar  their  peace, 

Or  give  them  cause  to  fear; 
But  may  they  have  a  joyous  time. 

To  be  remembered  long. 
The  happ}-  faces  thej'  have  met. 

The  music  and  the  song. 

Bless  those  who  strive  to  make  the  time 

So  pleasant  and  so  sweet; 
All  those  who  lend  the  helping  hand. 

To  give  the  Old  Folks'  treat; 
Give  them  the  consolation 

That  they  Thy  blessings  earn, 
For  as  they  treat  the  Old  Folks  now, 

So  shall  they  reap  in  turn. 

Bless  all  our  noble  leaders, 

For  many  there  are  now. 
Whose  locks  are  bleaching  every  day. 

Time's  mark  upon  the  brow; 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
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Their  lives  spent  as  Thy  shepherds, 
To  feed  Thy  lambs  and  sheep; 

Reward  them  for  their  love  and  care, 
Thine  angels  near  them  keep. 

Now  Father,  we  wonid  ask  Thee 

To  strengthen  and  inspire 
The  hearts  of  all  Thy  children, 

And  give  them  great  desire 
To  worship  Thee,  and  honor  give 

Where  honor  should  be  given; 
Oh,  bless  and  cheer  the  Old  Folks. 

With  choicest  gifts  from  Heaven! 

H.  J.  H. 

BABY    HARRY. 
A  Remembered    Poem. 

Our  sweet,  wee  brother  Harry! 

Say,  have  you  seen  him  yet? 
He  has  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes, 

The  darling  little  pet! 

And  lips  as  soft  and  rosy  red 
As  flower  buds  in  the  spring, 

And  voice  as  sweet  as  song  of  bird. 
On  upward  bounding  wing. 

Say,  have  you  seen  the  dear,  sweet  boy, 

With  his  wavy,  flaxen  hair, 
And  eyes  as  full  of  innocence 

As  eyes  of  angels  are? 

He  was  twelve  months  old  last  Monday, 

And  yet  he  does  not  walk, 
And  only  speaks  a  word  or  two, 

Though  hard  he  tries  to  talk. 

But  I  am  sure  he'll  walk  quite  soon. 

For  he  stands  up  by  a  chair, 
And  steps  out  bravely  if  mama, 

To  take  a  hand  is  there. 

And  he  will  talk  quite  early  now. 
For  he  knows  all  that  we  say. 

And  calls  papa  so  very  plain, 
When  he  is  gone  away. 

Oh,  he's  a  cunning  little  rogue! 

As  we  ate  this  afternoon, 
Nurse  placed  his  high  chair  close  by  me, 

And  gave  him  cup  and  spoon. 

He  laughed  and  crowed  and  clapped  his 
hands, 

And  tried  just  like  the  rest 
To  eat  his  bread  and  drink  his  milk, 

And  tried  his  very  best. 


But  his  milk  went  on  the  table  cloth, 

His  cup  went  on  the  floor. 
His  spoon  glanced  past  dear  papa's  head, 

And  struck  against  the  door. 

His  little  hands  flew  up  and  down. 
Like  the  swift  wings  of  a  bird; 

He  laughed  and  crowed  in  such  a  way 
As  you  have  never  heard. 

I  laughed  till  I  could  eat  no  more. 

And  little  Will  was  wild, 
To  see  the  merry  mischief  shown 

By  such  a  tiny  child. 

Nurse  took  him  out  right  quickly. 
And  I  guess  we'll  take  good  care. 

How  Master  Harry  we  invite. 
Again,  our  meals  to  share. 

But  he  is  not  always  such  a  rogue. 

He  is  not  always  wild; 
But  looks  and  acts  sometimes,  as  if 

He  were  an  angel  child. 

wish  that  you  could  see  him 
On  the  morning  of  each  day. 
As  father  reads  the  Bible, 
And  then  we  sing  and  pray. 

As  mother  gets  upon  her  knees. 
And  we  kneel  'round  her  chair. 

Our  dear,  pet  one  drops  softly  down, 
To  join  with  us  in  prayer. 

He  cannot  say  "Our  Father"  yet. 

Though  very  hard  he  tries, 
And  raises  with  such  gentle  grace. 

His  heavenly  little  eyes. 

Oh,  our  darling  little  Harry! 

He's  loved  the  best  of  all! 
From  mother's  calm  and  thoughtful  eyes 

I've  seen  a  tear-drop  fall — 

As  sleeping  sweetly  on  her  breast. 
The  dear  ,dear  child  would  lie. 

And  she'd  look  long  into  his  face — 
I  know  the  reason  why. 

I've  heard  her  say  to  dear  papa, 
"This  babe,  so  sweet  and  pure. 

So  all  unlike  an  oarlh-born  child. 
He  will  not  live,  I'm  sure!" 

But  faduT  always  smiles  and  sayg, 
"Tliat's  just  the  reason  why,        ^ 

Of  all  the  dear  ones  given  to  us. 
Our  baby  should  not  die." 
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Papa  is  right,  sweet  Harry 

Is  just  the  one  to  stay; 
His  purity  and  innocence 

Will  evil  keep  away. 

If  James  gets  cross,  or  little  Will, 

Or  Annie  fretful  grow, 

Bring  Harry  in  their  midst,  and  smiles 

On  all  their  faces  glow. 

Adapted. 


Thou    bridgest   the  tides    that  rolled    'twixt 

thee  and  me, 
Took   from   my  trembling,  helpless   arm   the 

oar, 
And  led  me  safely  to  the  land  and  thee. 

Lou  Lewis. 


OUR  WONDERFUL  NURSERY. 


TO  A  TEACHER. 

As  one  who  rides  the  ocean  waves  at  night 
In   one   lone  boat,  when   tempest  winds   are 

high. 
Yet  battles  on  with  many  a  heaving  sigh. 
So  was  I  tempest-tossed  without  a  light 
To  guide  my  failing  bark  into  the  right. 
The  tides  of  dark  despair  were  raging  nigh, 
My  arm  grew  weak,  I  uttered  many  a  cry 
To  friends  to  lend  me  oars  or  bring  me  light, 
That  I  might  guide  my  boat  unto  the  shore; 
But  all  did  turn  away,  yes,  all,  save  thee. 
And  thou,  with  gentlest  arm  yet  strong,  didst 

more, — 


Our  nursery  is  a  wonderful  place, 

Where  astonishing  sights  appear; 
An  elephant  hunt  or  a  chariot  race 

Is  a  common  occurrence  here. 
A  cowboy  in  this  corner,  a  preacher  in  that. 

While  Noah's  ark  sails  between. 
We  have  a  jungle  and  the  old  black  cat 

Is  the  wildest  bear  ever  seen! 
Strange  beasts  and  strange  people  are  here  all 
day. 

With  their  deafening,  dreadful  noise; 
But  when  twilight  comes  they  vanish  away. 

Leaving  just  little  giris  and  boys. 

Youth's  Companion. 


THE  BIRDIES  SONG. 


Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


Allegro. 


— / 

1  There    was  once    a        lit -tie,  lit-tle  bir  -  die    Liv  -  ing    in    a 

2  Would  vouknovv  what  sang.what  sang  the  birdie,   YJi^S    f}    f. 

3  Lit    -"  tie  chil-dren  join,  come  join  the  music        Ot    tte  oir-aie 
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And    it  sar.g 
Joy  -  ous-ly 
Sing    again 


a  song,  a  song  of  morning.  That  was  sweet 
it  sang,  it  sang  that  morning,  "God  is  good; 
this  happy,    hap  py  morning,    "God  is    good; 
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FBBJE  are  the  largest  makers  of  Solid  Gold  Wedding  Rings  in  Utah.  We 
■  1  J  ^*^^  become  the  largest  because  we  sell  perfectly  reliable  Kings  at 
W^"  the  lowest  possible  price.  You  cannot  buy  better  rings  than  ours, 
though  you  can  pay  more  for  those  not  so  good.  See  that  every  ring  is 
Stamped  D.  &  S. 

JOHN    DAYNES    &    SONS 

Established  1862  26  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City 


If  you  want  to  cure  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  wantto  prevent  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  the  children   in   the  house  has 

diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Remedy 

to  those  who  are  well  and  they  will 

never  take  the  disease. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.    Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist 
for  this  wonderful  remedy  which  oever  fails. 


s'ALY  Lake   .>0s 

CITY 
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Dental 


TEETH„,_ 


234  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Ceovfns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Best)  .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  fi  p.m.;  Sundays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  1738-y;    Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

Joutbern  California 

Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles. 
Most  modern  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Din- 
ers and  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and   Ne- 
vada's Mineral  Belt. 
New  Route  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California  Ex- 
cursions, or  write  to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S.L.R.R.         La!t  Lake  City,  Utah 


ECISOR  PHONOGRAPH  and  1  dozen  records 

$24.20 


Expressed  or  freighted  to  any  station  in 
Utah  or  Idaho.     Easy  terms  if  desired. 

Greatest  Entertainer  of  tbe  Age. 

CLAYTON    MISIC    CO. 

Leading  anslc  Dealers. 

W)9-ll-13  S.  Main  St.,  SalH<ake  City, Utah 

J.  J.  DATNES,  JR.,  Manager. 
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riR.  BUSY  MAN: 

mAVE  you  a  suitable  desk 
at  which  to  transact  your 
business? 
Don't  be  "penny  wise"  but 
get  a  Dinwoody  desk,  and  pre- 
sent a  business-like  appearance 
to  your  customers.  A  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO. 

37  to  43  W.,  First  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


STEAMER  OR 
MISSIONARY.. 


TRUNKS 


SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS 


Oliver  R,  Meredith 

TRUNK  MANUFACTURER 
I55-J57  Main  St.  (East  SidejSalt  Lake  City,  Ut 


DAYNES-ROMNEY 
MUSIC  COMPANY 

25-27  E.  FIRST  SOLTH  STREET 

The  One-Price  IVIusic  House 

AGENTS  FOR 


PIANOS: 

Kranich  &  Bach,  Hazelton,  Ho- 
bart  M.  Cable,  Werner.  Chicker- 
ing  BsoSi,  Lester,  Haines  Bros., 
Marshall  &  Wendell. 

ORCAMS: 

Burdett,  Verdi. 


Lester  Interior  Piano  Player 
Entire  List  of  Regina  Goods 
Majestic  Electric  Pianos 
Victor  and  Edison  Talkers 
ALL  SOLD  ON  EASY  INSTALMANTS 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of    doing    business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


IT'S  A  HABIT 


m 
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To  make  the  Southern 
California  Trip  Tia  Vtah't 
Most  Popular  Jiailroad, 

Shortest  line  by  t  *enty- 
four  hours,  best  equip- 
int-nt,niost  perfect  service 
and,  above  all,  the  finest 
train  out  of  Salt  Lake. 

There  is  no  other  half  to  good.  Reaches  the  min- 
ing aiatricts  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  has  anew 
route  to  Bullfrog,  and  operates  a  fast  local  train 
service  In  Utah.  All  inlormation  upon  appli- 
cation to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
169  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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RAILROAD 


'  Ttie  only  transcontmeutai  Ime  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  le  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 


I.  A.  BENTON, 
Gen.  Agt. 


Scenery  Unequaled 
in  the  World. 


